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THE STORY 
BEHIND 
THE COVER 


8 geen birds are bigger, some are more colorful, a few fly faster—but for 
sport and year-round enjoyment, none can equal the bobwhite quail, 
“Prince of Gamebirds.” From the first cheerful whistle in spring to a climax of 
whirring wings in fall, bobwhite is followed with intense interest by farmers 
and sportsmen. 

Pennsylvania quail hunters are not as plentiful as they once were. Neither 
are the quail. But in recent years, the supplies of bobwhite have quite often 
wats the demand for the sport he offers. Ever since the near-fatal winter 
of 1936, bobwhite has been staging a comeback. He has been helped by 
milder winters, by additional protection during the hunting seasons, by im- 
proving the quality of birds stocked by the Game Commission. He has been 
encouraged by an increase in conservation farming—by farmers leaving more 
uncultivated acres where he can find cover he needs so badly. But most of all, 
he has learned to live with changing times and landscapes. Bobwhite has 
adapted himself to a different sort of world. This, in itself, is a tremendous 
tribute to quail courage and vitality. 

A covey of quail on the rise is truly a marvelous thing. With a startling 
whir of wings, perhaps a few alarm calls, and surprising speed, the birds 
rocket in all directions. No other game birds offer such a thrill—no other pro- 
vides so many tempting targets all at once. And, as Ned Smith has so beauti- 
fully portrayed it on this month’s cover, no other game bird holds so much 
interest for a bird dog. Bobwhite scent is strong and attractive. Bobwhites will 
stand fast, thereby permitting a setter or pointer to hold the point and show 
their style. 

After that, it’s up to the hunter. If he’s new to the game, he may fire at the 
entire covey—and hit absolutely nothing. But if he’s an old-time quail hunter 
(and for these there is no other kind of hunting), he'll take one additional 
step to allow the birds to get out to fair range and to permit the tingle to 
leave his backbone. He will smoothly bring the gun into his shoulder, seat it 
snugly against his cheek, pick out a single at the edge of the spreading covey, 
and swing .. . swing . . . swing! 

Then this sportsman will compliment his dog for a nice retrieve and move 
on to the next likely cover where he'll hunt for another covey, take-only a 
few from that one. This kind of harvest will insure a bright future for bob- 
white—a great game bird on the rise. 
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EDITORIAL... 


Your Host With the Most 


QO’ 115,000 farms covering almost 7,000,000 acres it’s harvest 

time in Pennsylvania. Across one-quarter of the Common- 
wealth the tractors, combines, cutters, pickers or hands are now 
hard at work on (or recently PrrserR' ) an agricultural harvest 
valued at many millions of dollars. 

This month also marks the peak of still another harvest—a crop 
that is neither cultivated nor planted but is still just as much a 
product of farming and Salil se. In November more than a 
million Keystone State sportsmen and thousands of visitors from 
other parts of the nation will take gun in hand to seek their 
share of the wildlife crop—rabbits and ringnecks, bobwhite quail 
and ruffed grouse, wild turkey and gray squirrel. 

Most hunters are impressed by the fall beauty of Pennsylvania 
farmlands. Many appreciate the hospitality and friendly welcome 
of their landowner Cee But more should recognize the quality 
and quantity of the crops yielded by Keystone State farms. For 
in an age when nutrition and natural vitamins have almost be- 
come lost in the advertising of pills and powders, it is important 
to remember that there is no satisfactory substitute for tasting 
and eating real food. Nothing else gives as much pleasure and in 
most cases, nothing else is as nourishing, especially when it has 
been grown in Pennsylvania. 

Pennsylvania produces more buckwheat, for example, than any 
other state—almost one-third of the nation’s crop. And no out- 
doorsman has really lived until he has started the day with a 
heaping plateful of buckwheat cakes. These should be- served 
with Pennsylvania maple syrup or honey from one of the state’s 
14,000 apiaries. For a real hunting camp breakfast, the menu 
should also feature plenty of Pennsylvania eggs—three out of the 
top ten poultry counties in the United States are found in Penn- 
ps Ea (Lancaster, York and Bucks). The ham or bacon should 
also be “home-grown,” for Pennsylvania farmers raise more than 
500,000 hogs each year. For lunch, sportsmen would do well to 
carry fruit produced by Commonwealth orchardists. Among all 
states Pennsylvania ranks fourth in the production of peaches, 
sixth in apples, fifth in grapes. 

For its first 150 years of existence, Pennsylvania was called 
the “Breadbasket of America.” Other states have now exceeded 
the Commonwealth in size and quantity of some agricultural 
crops. But Pennsylvania farmers are still recognized for their 
industry, skill, neatness and modern approach to crop production. 
The wildlife crop sustained on their farms speaks well of fertile 
soils and good land management. The food they produce for 
human consumption is the best you can buy anywhere. In appre- 
ciation for their hard work and for their hospitality each fall, 
every. Keystone State sportsman should respect their rights and 
. . . USE PENNSYLVANIA FARM PRODUCTS—BEST IN 
THE LAND. 
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With Wanderlust in His Heart 
A Pennsylvanian Finds Those... 


Far-off 


By Bob Bell 


SOME people are born that way. 
Always wanting to go somewhere 
—anywhere—so long as it’s around the 
next bend in the road or on the other 
side of the hill. 

He was that way. As a kid, and 
probably like all kids born in the East, 
he wanted to be a cowboy when he 
grew up, with a half-wild stallion to 
ride, a Winchester in a saddle boot 
and a .45 Colt on his hip. Or a lumber- 
jack in some half-lost camp among 
the trees of the Pacific Northwest. 

It was hard to do any more than 
dream about such things in east-cen- 
tral Pennsylvania, but there were hills 
and woods and valleys to roam, and 
always the river with the Indian name 
that’s been called the most beautiful 
word in the English language, the 
Susquehanna. 

When he finished high school there 
was a war on and he wanted to get in 
it. That would be one way to see new 
places, meet new people. And there 
would be new guns to shoot. 

Since his fourth birthday, when he 
received an air rifle as a gift, he’d been 
crazy about guns. Even before that, 
actually. His earliest memory was of 
playing with a revolver. He never 
knew its make or caliber but he never 
forgot its blue-black sheen or its sharp 
clean oily smell. 

Other guns followed the air rifle. 





BOB BELL is Assistant Editor of “Official 
Detective Stories” magazine with editorial 
offices in Philadelphia. A native of Blooms- 
burg, he wrote the outdoor column for the 
“Bloomsburg Press,” is a member of the 
Pennsylvania Outdoor Writers Association 
and a free-lance writer whose work has ap- 
peared in this magazine as well as many 
others. 
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A pellet gun at seven, a .22 rifle and 
20-gauge shotgun a few years later, a 
.348 and various others before leaving 
high school. It felt strange to leave 
them behind when he ‘left for the 
Army. He was seventeen then, too 
young to be drafted so he enlisted. 

If he wanted changes, Alabama had 


them. Miserably cold and wet in 


spring, with nothing but red clay that 
baked into brick in the summer and 
scrub pines thick as a hair brush. 
Forced marches with the sweat col- 
lecting in puddles in the face piece of 
the gas mask. Saturday nights in Gads- 
den and weekends in Birmingham. 
Days on the range with a factory-new 
’03-A3 built by a typewriter company, 
serial number 4,831,662. It had a stock 
from an Alvin Linden nightmare and 
a barrel with half the grooves missing. 
It was as ugly as sin and just as 
deadly. At 200 yards the first shot was 
a pinwheel and it never threw a wild 
one in all the months he used it. 

Louisiana was even stranger. A 
month along the Sabine River, a nar- 
row sluggish muddy stream, frighten- 
ing somehow, with suggestions of the 
unknown in it. Tall solid gum trees in 
the green shade along the banks, and 
open pine woods behind. 

A short stay in Oklahoma. And then 
one day, half asleep in the familiar 
warmth of the troop train, he thought 
of all the places he’d been, all the 
things he’d seen, and he smiled and 
was happy. He didn’t know where he 
was going now. It didn’t matter. Just 
to be moving was enough. But his 
throat swelled shut when the train 
passed through Pennsylvania in the 
night. 

He hadn't realized there was so 
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much water in the Atlantic. Thirteen 
days to cross, thirteen days and nights, 
mostly spent in the bottom bunk of a 
five-high stack, four decks down on a 
thing called the Marine Wolf—far too 
fancy a name for the stubby Liberty 
ship that rolled and pitched in the 
storm-lifted waves until the deck was 
almost awash and the screws chewed 
salt air in the down troughs. Thirteen 
times twenty-four hours, alone among 
three thousand men, eyes closed, body 
braced, concentrating on maintaining 
the delicate balance of his queasy 
stomach. A dozen times he would have 
traded his soul for three deep breaths 
of the storm-lashed air topside. 

England was as he'd expected. A 
castle commanding the estuary inside 
the Isle of Wight, permanent looking, 
as if it had been there before King 
ger and the Magna Carta and would 

e there when even the memory of 
Hitler was dust. Houses with thatched 
roofs and people who spoke English 
with a strange accent—different than 
the French-influenced drawl of New 
Orleans and more pleasant than the 
flat speech of New England. 

Soon they crossed the Channel. He 
didn’t like France much. Holland was 
better, and he often went through a 
chow line several times to give the 
extra servings to kids who hung 
around despite the snow and wind 
and their broken shves. 
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Weeks passed, and months. A lot of 
new country was seen, but it wasn’t 
appenreerd. It was just studied, for 
slope and cover and movement. When 
not scanning the terrain, his eyes 
craned upwards and neck stiffened 
from watching for strafing fighter 
planes. The sky was pale blue, so 
pale it was almost no color at all. It 
reminded him of the sky he'd seen 
above Hunter's Lake in Sullivan 


County many years before. 


Deer season in Pennsylvania. A let- 
ter said his father wasn’t hunting, and 
wouldn't until he was there to go 
along. Then they’d go up Kettle Creek. 
He was thinking of that in his sleep 
when someone woke him to go on 
watch. 

There were always rivers. The Rhine 
was the biggest. Wide, swift, sullen, 
ominous. When the Messerschmitts 
came upstream, their wings blinking 
orange and spouts of dirty water lift- 
ing skyward, his belly went away 
somewhere as it had years before when 
a sudden gale came up the Susque- 
hanna, funneling between the island 
and the west shore and raising white- 
caps so high he couldn't reach bot- 
tom with his pole. For an instant he 
wondered if he’d ever see that river 
again. Then the planes were gone and 
they didn’t come back. 


The Wesser was crossed, and the 
Elbe, and then it was over and there 
was nothing to do but go home. 


Summer in Pennsylvania. Quiet 
shaded streets and houses that didn’t 
have the walls blown in. Everything 
was smaller than he remembered and 
he was uncomfortable with people 
he’d known all his life. All but the 
last three years. 

“What was it like?” they asked. 

“There were trees in Germany,” he 
said. “Big trees, pines, with no under- 
brush. Like a park. We chopped some 
down and burned them in big piles 
in the rain, and sat around the fires 
and talked and squirted streams of 
shaving cream into the flames. It 
smelled good, but not as good as the 
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pine boughs under the blankets. It 
rained every day for three weeks and 
we sat around the fires and talked and 
lay in the tents and listened to it. This 
was afterwards.” 

They dropped a bomb in August 
and he didn’t cross the Pacific. In a 
way this saddened him. He built his 
first custom rifle and hunted deer with 
his father. The winter passed and in 
less than a year he tired of Pennsyl- 
vania. The rising sap and life-showing 
trees made him restless. Early day- 
dreams of western deserts and big 
trees came back. He packed his duffle 
and headed west. 

Pittsburgh was a red glare in the 
night fading behind him. The heavy 
smell of Indiana’s newly turned black 
loam faded in the sharp wind off Lake 
Michigan. Chicago was a nightmare. 
Iowa and Nebraska stretched to re- 
mote horizons. The wide shallow 
Platte brought back memories of the 
Oregon Trail and he half expected to 
see high-humped buffalo in distant 
wallows. 

In western Wyoming he went north. 
Rock and sage stretched ahead and 
he longed for the appearance of moun- 
tains. In them, he could not see them. 
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One dawn a coyote crossed the road 
on spring-steel legs and he wished for 
the scoped .257 he’d left behind. 


Far north of Boise the apple and 
hops country gave way to ranches and 
logging. He got work in the woods. 

Choker-setting was tough at the 
mile-high altitude, but he got used to 
it. When the D-8 cat pulled a load of 
logs away the ripping sound of gaso- 
line saws and the crack-swish-crash- 
thump of falling ponderosa came on 
the wind. He had never seen bigger 
trees. 

After work he peeled off the Levi's 
and scrubbed away sweat-streaked 
dust and sat on the steps of the bunk 
tent to watch the sunsets. Saturday 
nights he played poker in town saloons 
with big-hatted cowboys and loggers 
in corked boots. Sundays they fished 
the Secesh and the famed River of No 
Return. In October elk bugled in the 
wilderness. 

They drove north to Grangeville, 
east along the Clearwater, past Sally’s 
Restaurant where they joked about 
not knowing what had become of 
Sally, turned north at Elk City and 
camped under the top rim of the 
Clearwater drainage. Ghosting through 
the shadowy lodgepoles, feeling the 
hot elk droppings melting through the 
snow, seeing the ivory-tipped rack 
rise out of the tangle ahead and sens- 
ing the slam of the .348 as he shot and 
shot again, was one of the high points 
of his life. It wasn’t until later, while 
talking in Charley Evans’ gun shop, 
that he remembered Pennsylvania. 

A 12-gauge Purdey brought it back. 
It was something alive as he swung it 
to cover the hub cap of a passing car. 
But the country beyond was wrong, 
the Purdey was out of place. It be- 
longed in a field of denne corn be- 
tween woods of flaming maple, with 
a squawking pheasant exploding up- 
wards, its yard-long tail streaming 
behind, Or in the tangled vines of a 
deep hollow, the ground damp and 
soft underfoot and the odor of crushed 
grapes in the air and a pair of grouse 
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twisting through the hemlocks beyond. 
Or in a grass swale, with a cottontail 
skittering ahead of the beagles. But 
not in a broad brown meadow, with 
fingers of pine-covered hills coming in 
and high broken mountains blocking 
out the sky. 

The gun belonged in Pennsylvania, 
and so did he. 

He went home. A second trip to 
Idaho followed, but he knew this was 
just for the hunting. When he came 
east again he found some permanence 
with a wife. Vacation trips to the 
jumbled Maine coast, the Chesapeake 
Bay, the treeless sandy Carolina 
shores, took the edge off his wander- 
lust, and year-round varmint hunting 
provided enough shooting. 

But one day the regular job became 
too confining, the smells of the chem- 
icals too overpowering. He quit. 

“Where are you going?” they asked. 

“Back to school.” 

They pondered this. “But why go 
to New Mexico?” 

“T’ve never been there,” he said. 


In the middle of a broad shallow 
basin a mile above sea level sprawled 
Albuquerque. Fourteen miles of Route 
66 made up its main street and in the 
center dozed a Spanish plaza 250 years 
old. A dozen miles east the Sandias 
rose to 11,000 feet, their west slopes 
bare rock, the east flanks heavily 
forested. 

From that height a thin green line 
marked the Rio Grande in the basin, 
the only contrast to the red-brown 
desert rock. But at sundown the purple 
shadows mellowed the starkness and 
wind-blown sage rolled where no 
fences stood to block its path, and 
outside her hogan an Indian woman, 
blanket-wrapped, stared through the 
shadows into the past, feeling in her 
blood the memories beyond her mem- 
ory. 
They explored, and visited Old 
Mexico, talked with people who spoke 
of Billy the Kid as an old friend, and 
savored the heat of the desert. But a 
year was enough to make them long 
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for the cool green fastnesses of Penn- 
sylvania’s woods, the shadowed glens 
along the Susquehanna. It took three 
days of hard driving to cover the two 
thousand miles. 

Centre County was home. The for- 
est-covered peneplains circling the 
school were bleak, but the hump of 
Mt. Nittany was a constant reassur- 
ance. 

Black Moshannon’s waters chilled 
even in summer; the perfection of fall 
days, with the hardwood leaves blaz- 
ing then falling, and the smoke of 
their burning making an aromatic 
haze against the sky, was almost un- 
bearable. 

Cottontails, grouse, deer, even tur- 
key, haunted the hills. One December 
day he killed the biggest buck he ever 
saw in the woods. The next year he 
got another within a hundred yards of 
the same spot. 

They were happy. 

But in February it was time to leave. 
The winters had been long and cold. 
They wanted a chance to thaw out, 
put away heavy clothes, feel warm 
breezes again. But where to go? 

“I don’t like the South,” she said, 
“and we've tried the Southwest. . . .” 

That didn’t leave much choice. 

California was three thousand miles 
away. Odd things were familiar now. 
The Y bridge in Zanesville, the semi- 
skyscrapers in Columbus, and the 
places they always made the. wrong 
turn. They crossed the big, river at 
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Hannibal this time and talked of 
Huckleberry Finn. A blizzard sweep- 
ing across northern Kansas _ halted 
them a day in Oberlin. The eastern 
third of Colorado was empty, dull; 
then the mountains rose up like a wall 
and they spent a week just looking. 

Denver was nothing, but the moun- 
tains were unbelievable and the Gar- 
dens of the Gods took their breath 
away. Spring winds still chilled by 
high-country snow whistled between 
haunted spires and Pikes Peak bulked 
blue-white in the distance. 

Going west they ran into snow on 
Loveland Pass and before they topped 
out at 12,000 feet they couldn't see the 
front of the car hood. But on top it 
cleared and high above them snowy 
slopes glistened through the clearest 
atmosphere in the world. At a turnoff, 
two backpackers made ready to snow- 
shoe into the wilderness, and he sad- 
dened because he couldn’t go with 
them. 

Vast empty stretches of junipers in 
Utah and Nevada. They bypassed 
Reno and climbed the Sierra Nevadas, 
x mpm mountains but dwarfed by 
the recent memories of Colorado. 

There were many things to do in 
San Francisco, and the Skyline Drive 
offered tremendous views of the Pa- 
cific. Along the Coast Highway surf 
fishermen heaved long weighted lines 
beyond the breakers and they stopped 
to watch. He scooped a hahaa of 


water from the mightiest ocean on the 
face of the earth and tasted its salti- 
ness and wondered if the dew drops 
would be missed from the vastness. 
They watched the barking seals off 
Monterey and drove through miles of 
vineyards baking in the Napa Valle 
heat and tasted wine from hundred- 
year-old vats in cool caves. They lost 


. themselves among towering redwoods 


and were overawed by waterfalls 
dropping from Yosemite's mist- 
shrouded peaks. 

But these stolen moments were too 
few. The crush of people was annoy- 
ing at first, then maddening. Endless 
streams of people, cars, buses, trains. 
All rushing, all competing, but for 
what? To get to the other end of the 
freeway so they could turn around to 
rush back... . 

One day they pulled aside lon 
enough to ask where it all led snd 
whether they wanted to go along. 
They didn't. 

Then where was there to go? They'd 
crossed and re-crossed a continent, 
always looking, always hunting, search- 
ing the far-off hills for the place they 
could be happy. The years had passed 
and they hadnt found it. Now it was 
time to settle down, to end the roam- 
ing. But where could they go and be 
happy? 

There was only one answer. When 
youre in California, the far-off hills 
are in Pennsylvania. 








YOUTH CONSERVATION ESSAY CONTEST 


The Pennsylvania Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs is again urging students 
in junior and senior high schools throughout the Commonwealth to participate 
in their 1960-61 Essay Contest. Teachers and schools must conduct the contest 
in cooperation with local conservation or sportsmen’s clubs which are affili- 
ated with the Federation. Essay themes this year are “How to Preserve Wild- 
life” (for Junior High students) and “The Relation of Land Management 
Practices to Wildlife” (for Senior High students). Each entry must be an 
original composition by the boy or girl, not over 500 words in myhome High 
Division and not over 1,000 words in the Senior High Division. Closing date 
for contest entries will be a 15, 1961. More than $500 is being offered in 
prizes. For further details, contact Robert C. Yake, Chairman, Federation 
Essay Contest, Box 124, Quentin, Pa. 
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WALKIN’ 
SHOES 


Awe 


King of the 
Upland Game Birds 


1. A large ruffed grouse will weigh 
three pounds. True or false? 
2. Both parents feed and care for 
the young grouse. True or false? 
3. How did the ruffed grouse get 
its nameP 
4. Does the male grouse drum by 
beating a log with its wings P 
5. Many grouse die during hard 
winters because of a shortage of 
available food. True or false. 
6. Do grouse lie well to a dog’s 
point P 
7. At what age can baby grouse fly? 
8. Do grouse eat large acorns? 


ERHAPS Im a trifle biased, but I 
can't think of a more enjoyable 
combination than a sunny November 
afternoon, a nicely balanced scatter- 
gun, and a vine-draped thicket full of 
—_ The whirlwind explosion of 
ushing birds and the thrill of making 
(or muffing) a difficult shot has no 
equal in small game hunting. 

The ruffed grouse was not always 
the cagey game bird he is today. Penn- 
sylvanias first white men found it 
easy to kill plenty of birds with well- 
aimed sticks and stones. Even today, 
in the wilder portions of Canada, the 
ruffed grouse is equally unsophisti- 
cated, and hunters easily kill their 
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limits by blasting the poor birds on the 
ground. 

Number 7%’s can be very educa- 
tional, though, and as every grouse 
hunter knows, the modern-day Penn- 
sylvania grouse is the slickest thing in 
feathers. Its phenomenal eyesight and 
exasperating shyness make it a difficult 
creature to hunt, and only the smart- 
est of bird dogs can make the “brown 
bomber” lie to the point. When it does 
stay put its roaring take-off, frequently 
occurring after the hunter has passed 
its hiding place, is apt to completely 
shatter the nerves of all but the most 
seasoned gunners. Add to this the well- 
known fact that the bird’s escape route 
invariably places several hulking tree 
trunks between the fading bird and 
the frantic human, and it’s small won- 
der there are so few grouse hunters. 

For all his exasperating character- 
istics the “king of game birds” is nev- 
ertheless enthusiastically admired by 
sportsmen with an eye for beauty. His 
cocky crest, magnificent tail, and 
haughty bearing make him a singularly 
handsome creature. Most specimens 
from Pennsylvania are predominantly 
brown above, with a sprinkling of 
whitish markings and black mottling. 
The tail is generally brown, tipped 
with gray, and crossed with a wide 
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black sub-terminal band and narrower 
black cross-bars. Ruffs of glossy black 
feathers particularly encircle the neck. 
Variations of the usual color phase in- 
clude “silver-tails’—in which the tails 
are gray instead of brown, and “red- 
ruffs—a rusty plumage with chocolate 
brown ruffs and a dark brown tail 
band. Female grouse are colored much 
like the males. The chief external dif- 
ferences are the female’s smaller ruffs, 
shorter tail, and interrupted barring 
of the lower neck and upper breast. 
Also, the black tail band is generally 
unbroken in the male and broken in 
the center in the female. 


The ruffed grouse is a sturdy, com- 
pact bird, admirably adapted to life in 
a hostile environment. Its plumage 
offers the ultimate in protective color- 
ation. Its stout wings, powered by 
tremendous breast il are per- 
fectly designed for taking. off at full 
throttle and maneuvering swiftly 
through thick underbrush. Its strongly 
nailed feet are excellent for scratching 
among the fallen leaves for food. In 
winter they are transformed into veri- 
table snowshoes by the growth of a 
horny fringe on the toes. The grouse’s 
winter plumage is unbelievably dense, 
providing excellent insulation against 
the cold—in fact, in frigid weather 
these birds think nothing of flyin 
headlong into a snowdrift to se 
the night. 


The ruffed grouse can never be ac- 
cused of being a gadabout. It might 
travel no farther than a half mile from 
a given point during the entire year, 
and its daily movements usually cover 
. but a few hundred yards. For this 
reason its small home range must meet 
all its requirements as to food, cover, 
nesting sites, and a certain amount of 
seclusion. 


Food is not much of a problem, for 
the grouse is perhaps our most omniv- 
orous game bird. Its summer diet con- 
sists chiefly of insects, berries and 
other wild fruit, sedges and a 
leaves. As autumn approaches fewer 
insects are utilized aaa their place is 
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GROUSE HEN 
INCUBATING 


taken by wild grapes and late-matur- 
ing fruit and berries, mast, and various 
buds. Later in the fall and winter buds 
make up a large part of the diet. 

The study of crop contents is an in- 
teresting hobby, one from which the 
hunter can learn a great deal. You 
never know what you'll find. One 
mysteriously light and fluffy crop I 
once opened was stuffed with nothing 
but witch hazel blossoms. Another was 
filled to the bursting point with bright 
red barberry fruits. Some contain 
acorns so large you can’t imagine how 
the bird could swallow them. But the 
most interesting are those containing 
a typical collection of grouse foods. 
One crop might contain five or six dif- 
ferent kinds of leaves and as many 
different buds, plus a few acorns or 
berries. Among the leaves I’ve found 
in grouse crops were those of arbutus, 
sheep sorrel, wintergreen, greenbriers, 
rattlesnake weed, everlasting, hepat- 
ica, wood sorrel, and various sedges. 
Berries and fruits included wild 
grapes, wild apples, hawthorn, green- 
brier, barberry, wintergreen, choke- 
berry, and various dogwoods and 
viburnums. Mast included beechnuts, 
chestnuts, and acorns. Buds from 
birches, aspens, cherries, blueberries, 
arbutus, apple, and other trees and 
shrubs were heavily utilized in late 
fall and winter. 

Of all the factors that influence a 
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grouse’s survival, none is as important 
as cover. This has been clearly demon- 
strated by the decline of northern 
Pennsylvania's grouse population with- 
in the past three decades, as our out- 
sized deer herd and rapidly maturing 
forests combined to eliminate valuable 
undergrowth. Today good } gore 
cover is returning on a limited scale 
wherever sizable tracts of timber are 
being cut, but most of Pennsylvania’s 
northern counties are still too open to 
shelter many of these secretive birds. 


A seasoned grouse hunter can recog- 
nize good cover on sight. Laurel and 
greenbrier thickets along stream bot- 
toms are excellent, especially when 
studded with hemlocks or white pines. 
Patches of windfalls, the edges fes- 
tooned with wild grape vines, are 
likely spots. Dense pine woods among 
immature hardwoods usually harbor 
some birds, and trails and roads 
through scrub oak country are excel- 
lent. Abandoned apple orchards close 
to cover can be mighty good, espe- 
cially late in the season, and slashings 
a few years old, when overgrown with 
suitable vines and underbrush, gen- 
erally attract birds from the surround- 
ing woodlands. 

But this is hunting season talk. To 
really get to know the ruffed grouse 
you should visit his haunts in early 
spring when his year is just beginning. 
Here, in the first sunny days of mid- 
March you can hear his throbbin 
love song—a series of hollow, miiffiod 
thumps that start slowly, accelerate 
steadily, and end in a rolling whir. 
The sound is produced by the cock 
bird as he stands on a log, firmly 
braced by his fanned-out tail, and 
beats the air sharply with his wings. 


The drumming log is usually an old 
one of considerable size and generally 
somewhat mossy and decayed. Some 
logs have been used by generation 
after generation of drummers and 
these venerable specimens invariably 
have a low spot where countless per- 
formances have worn away several 
inches of crumbling wood. Because 
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the bird commonly roosts on the drum- 
ming log during the mating season 
such logs can readily be recognized 
by the heaps of droppings. Where 
suitable logs are scarce rocks, stumps, 
and exposed tree roots serve the same 
purpose. Although spring is the mat- 
ing season, grouse can occasionally be 
heard drumming at different times of 
the year, particularly during the warm 
days of autumn. Darkness doesn’t al- 
ways ring down the curtain, either. 
Several years ago while awaiting the 
return of a deer hunting companion 
several of us heard a grouse drum- 
ming nearby, even though the sun had 
set hours before and a bright full 
moon glimmered above the tree tops. 

The earliest springtime perform- 
ances attract males as well as females, 
and when that happens a rousing good 
fight often ensues. To the victor goes 
the territory, including the drumming 
log and any footloose females that 
might be available. As the drumming 
season hits full stride during the 
month of April most of the females in 
the vicinity are in turn lured to the 
drumming log. Each is preter by the 
irresistible spectacle of the cock in 
full strut. His handsome tail is spread 
like an opened fan and _ iridescent 
black ruffs form a puffy frill about his 
head. He steps primly back and forth 
on the log, dragging his pinions at his 
side. As the female comes closer he 
bounces off the log to meet her, hiss- 
ing and shaking his head in time with 
his slow-motion strutting, until the 
comely lady-grouse forgets she is a 
lady. 

The drummer himself has no more 
interest in the matter, but the hen’s 
problems are just beginning. Her first 
task is to select a nesting site, usually 
at the base of a tree or bush. Here 
she scratches a depression in the 
ground, lines it with dry leaves, and 
over a period of several weeks de- 
posits her six to sixteen white or buff 
eggs therein. 


As with other ground-nesting birds, 
the eggs are vulnerable to every skunk, 
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‘possum, raccoon, blacksnake, and 
crow that comes along. Raccoons, 
foxes, wildcats, and great horned owls 
are at all times a threat to the setting 
bird as well. 

If all goes well, the chicks emerge 
approximately twenty-three days after 
incubation begins. Getting out of the 
shell is an exhausting struggle but in 
a few hours the fuzzy little creatures 
are scampering about like little mice. 
They usually leave the nest the same 
day they are hatched. 

From the beginning the young are 
taught to squat motionless on the 
ground at a signal from the mother, 
and to see a flock of a dozen or more 
tiny chicks suddenly disappear before 
your very eyes is to witness one of 
Nature’s most incredible feats of magic. 
So concealed, the young are exasper- 
atingly difficult to find, and they will 
rarely stir unless actually touched. 
Meanwhile, the frantic mother bird 
either attempts to lure you from the 
vicinity by a pathetic broken-wing 
act, or rushes right at you, squealing 
in rage. 

Little grouse must pull off the hid- 
ing trick to perfection, for death is the 
penalty for a shoddy performance. 
Their enemies are legion. Cooper’s and 
sharpshinned hawks, mink, weasels, 
‘coons, foxes, and snakes all take their 
toll. Heavy or prolonged rains, too, 
can be fatal to the tender chicks. 
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In a few days little brown flight 
feathers are appearing on their downy 
wing tips and at the age of three 
weeks the young can fly quite well. 
At one month of age they can burst 
from the ground Tike scared quail 
when flushed, and by earl 
scarcely be distinguished 
mother. 

In October the young birds undergo 
a strange period of restlessness. Mount- 
ing antagonism and nervousness finally 
reach a climax in the phenomenon 
known as the fall shuffle, or “cra 
flight,” during which individuals sud- 
denly take off in seemingly undirected 
flight. Many such spemraneoas excur- 
sions come to an abrupt end against 
a tree, building, or picture window. 
Whatever the reason for the fall shuffle, 
it has the effect of scattering the brood 
and severing the apron strings. From 
now on the young are completely in- 
dependent of the mother bird, and by 
the time hunting season rolls around 
they have reached adulthood. 

They are fewer in number, now. 
Possibly only two or three out of the 
“ee dozen have survived the haz- 
ards of growing up in Penn’s Woods. 
But be on your toes, hunters! These 
birds may be young but they have 
learned their lessons well. 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 


1. That would really be a large one. 
Maximum weight is somewhat 
less than two pounds. 

. False. The male rarely sees the 
young. 

. From a ruff of iridescent feath- 
ers on each side of the neck. 

. No. It beats the air with its 
wings. 

. False. These birds can subsist 
almost entirely on buds, of which 
there is a practically unlimited 
supply. 

6. No. It takes an exceptionally good 

dog to make them behave. 

7. They can fly well at the age of 

three weeks. 

8. Yes. They can handle the largest. 
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New Hope From an Old Tradition. . . 





Chinese Chestnut 


By Bob Bowers 


M* NEIGHBORS plant their back 
yards in truck crops, such as 
tomatoes, corn and beans. My wife 
and I envy them their fresh garden 
vegetables each summer, and at one 
time we even considered joining them 
in this type enterprise. When their 
harvest is over, though, mine is just 
beginning, and the feeling of accom- 
plishment on my part is doubly re- 
warding. Unlike my neighbors, I use 
the large section of my back yard to 
grow trees. They are not just “any 
trees,” however, for they are seedlings 
so steeped in tradition that they seem 
almost sacred. They are chestnut trees, 
of the Asiatic variety, and they are 
blight resistant enough to grow and 
produce nuts for more than 100 years. 
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I water, weed and fertilize my trees 
by hand, fondly watching their new 
purplish leaves unfold after each rain 
or watering. New growth is measured 
each week to see how tall they grow 
by season, soil, month and climatic 
conditions. In 1959, a bed of yearlings 
_ almost three inches during the 

rst week of October following a 
drenching rainfall combined with 
warm weather. From constant care, 
these one-year-old trees averaged 18 
inches in height after one growing 
season, but a half-dozen grew to 36 
inches in the same amount of time. 

During the late spring and summer, 
I walk with my young son and daugh- 
ter down to our a ee nursery to 
survey the husky little trees, admiring 
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their sturdy growth and vigorous 
struggle to outgrow their nearby 
cousins. 

From these seed beds, hundreds of 
trees are now growing in widely dis- 

rsed areas. They are being grown 

y my neighbors as lawn decorations 
and shade trees which produce nuts; 
many women’s clubs now plant them 
as “tradition” plants in front of their 
club houses; sportsmen from my state 
and surrounding states grow them on 
their hunting grounds to assure future 
hunting for themselves and their chil- 
dren. Perhaps most important to me, 
my 85-acre farm receives an annual 
allotment where a 2,000-tree orchard 
is being developed for future income. 

It probably strikes visitors oddly 
when they gaze down across my back 
yard and observe the maze of boxes, 
row on row. At first glance, it must 
appear that a series of miniature 
wagons without wheels are “going 
west.” There are not tops nor bottoms, 
except the sky and Mother Earth, but 
these are my chestnut frames. They 
are my pride, my joy and my hopes 
for the future. This backyard nursery 
is for many reasons. One is to serve as 
a hobby for me and my family, for we 
are all fascinated by plants and love 
to watch them grow. Another is to 
carry on my own research for the 
improvement and development of a 
better tree and nut. Primarily, though, 
the two greatest incentives for this 
enterprise concern themselves with 
future hunting and the revival of an 
old and cherished tradition—that of 
youngsters racing the turkeys and deer 
to the chestnut woods in early morn- 
ing mists again. 

These young Chinese chestnut seed- 
lings differ somewhat from our Amer- 
ican tree, but they will do well dur- 
ing the interim between loss and re- 
discovery of a blight resistant strain 


DEAD SNAGS are all that remain of the 
American chestnut tree. Chestnut blight at 
the turn of the century wiped out our native 
trees. Some sprouts still come up from the 
old stumps but so far, none appears to be 
entirely blight resistant. 
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SEEDLING BED for Chinese chestnut seedlings is prepared by the author in his back 
yard nursery. From these beds a 2,000-tree orchard is being developed. At 10 years of age, 
a tree should produce 10 to 15 pounds of nuts. 


of the American chestnut. In addition, 
these trees can be planted and will 
thrive on the hunting grounds across 
the East and deep into the South, 
where once again the deer, bear, 
grouse, squirrel and wild turkey can 
grow fat upon the sweet nuts pro- 
duced. 

The Chinese chestnut can and is on 
its way to.closing the gap between loss 
and rediscovery. It is strange but true 
that the very same tree, the Asiatic 
chestnut, was blamed for carrying the 
blight to America is the tree which is 
acting as a “stand in” while resistant 
varieties of our American tree are be- 
ing established. 

The chestnut blight first appeared 
in the Eastern United States at the 
turn of the century. It spread through- 
out the natural range of the American 
chestnut, from Maine to Georgia and 
West to the Mississippi River in less 
than 50 years. An equivalent of nine 
million acres of chestnut timber died. 
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In Pennsylvania and West Virginia, 
one out of every four trees in the 
forest, one-fourth of the total timber 
growth, succumbed to the disease 
epidemic. 

From time to time, even now, re- 
is of living native chestnuts arise, 

ut eventually these will likely die. 
New sprouts grow, some bear nuts, 
but these too perish to the blight 
which still lingers in the old stumps. 
At first, great hopes rode upon each 
new shoot that emerged from the dead 
stumps, but as the process was re- 
peated year after year, hopes began 
to fade and soon a certain apathy sur- 
rounded the new growth of this native 
monarch. 

For awhile, universities around the 
East and dedicated individuals planted 
the few seeds derived from still living 
trees. Continued failure to maintain 
life among the resultant seedlings 
caused research and enthusiasm to 
slowly dissolve. Professor J. Lupton 
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Mecartney of the Pomology Depart- 
ment, Penn State ey advised 
me that he has no knowledge of any 
plantings. of native chestnuts which 
are of appreciable size in recent years. 
“IT don’t Cane? he said, “there will 
be much interest in this species in 
Pennsylvania until or unless someone 
is able to show that he has a clone or 
strain that is resistant to blight.” Pro- 
fessor Mecartney pointed out that Dr. 
Jesse D. Diller, Northeast Experiment 
Station, U. S. Forest Service, Laurel, 
Maryland, has several native trees 
under test. Even these, he said, have 
not proceeded far enough to deter- 
mine that the trees are resistant to 
the extent desirable. 

When the American chestnut grew 
in profusion upon our hills, it proved 
to be one of the most sought after and 
consistent food supplies for the wild 
game we hunt. Man has not come up 
with an ever-near suitable substitute 
for forest game. Wild game animals 
and birds, alike suffered a drastic 
blow in the wake of the blight which 
destroyed this vital food supply. It 
was the chestnut woods where the 
squirrels were found in droves; where 
the wild turkey feasted and grew fat; 
where ‘the deer, bear, grouse and a 
multitude of other game stored extra 
weight for the long hard winters 
ahead. Indeed, the American chestnut 
was the foundation of hunting in those 
days, and by mass planting of the 
blight resistant Chinese chestnut it 
can again serve the exact same pur- 
pose and almost equally as well. 

The Chinese variety is not quite the 
timber tree the American was, but I 
know of a grove of five trees that 
tower 50 feet tall and are less than 10 
years old. And the tannin content is 
greater in the bark and wood. Pri- 
marily, though, it is resistant to the 
blight and will produce a fine crop of 
nuts. This immigrant tree is not the 
competitor for space that the native 
was, but given a start it can compete 
with a great number of our oaks, 
hickories and even faster growing 
trees. The Chinese tree is somewhat 
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more demanding in soil type than the 
American chestnut, but it grows well 
in fence rows and on hillsides just as 
well, and it is more beautiful as a 
shade tree. 

We have no way of knowing ex- 
actly how many Chinese chestnuts 
now grow in Pennsylvania, but up- 
wards of 50,000 were growing here in 
1950. Since then, these same trees 
have produced nuts and seedlings 
have been grown and planted across 
the state. Those planted as late as 
1954 should be producing a crop of 
nuts now. At 10 years of age, a tree 
should produce from 10 to 15 pounds 
of nuts and at 15 years a tree which 
has been well cared for should pro- 
duce about 100 pounds per year. Pro- 
duction starts around the sixth year, 
and increases with age until it reaches 
its maximum production at about 15 
years. A friend of mine, from whom 
I obtained most of my finest seed, has 
two 14-year-old trees which produced 
18 gallons of nuts in 1959, which 
amounts to about 100 pounds. How- 
ever, while this is not bad production, 
it would have undoubtedly been 
higher had the trees been planted 
farther apart. 

Of course, such high rates of pro- 
duction are found primarily in the 
orchard type planting, where individ- 
uals are prepared to care for the trees 
similar to the care given an apple 
orchard. Still, in woodlands and open 
fields, these hardy trees will grow and 
produce good crops for game and 
people. 

One false impression about the Asi- 
atic chestnut should be cleared up, 
especially for woodland owners. This 
misconception is that this tree will not 
make a timber-sized tree, due to the 
typical, low spreading crowns common 
to most Chinese chestnut trees. How- 


‘ ever, the tall and stately tulip poplar, 


one of our finest timber trees, will 
grow lower, speading crowns when 
open grown where maximum sunlight 
can reach it. The first plantings of 
Asiatic chestnuts were made in or- 
chards to gain early and abundant 
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fruiting. Naturally, these trees were 
short and not suited to timber. “A 
prejudice grew out of these early 
lantings toward the trees as potential 
orest competitors.” Reports published 
indicated that 40 feet was about maxi- 
mum height for the species, but this 
is not true. Dr. Jesse Diller pointed 
out in 1940 that “concise, descriptive 
field notes of explorers in Asia and the 
botanical manuals of the regions show 
that the Chinese and Japanese chest- 
nut trees sometimes attain maximum 
heights of 60 to 90 feet, respectively, 
with diameters of two to three feet.” 

This information alone should prove 
to the skeptics that the timber poten- 
tial is found in the Chinese chestnut. 
More important to sportsmen is the 
fact that the trees, once planted, can 
sustain themselves for many, many 
years as wildlife food producers. 

A good indicator of the soil 
where these trees do best would be 
the trees growing in the vicinity. The 
yellow poplar soil type of the central 
forest region of the United States 
seems well suited to growth and de- 
velopment of both Asiatic chestnuts. 
Beech woods and areas removed from 
frost pockets where dogwoods and 
spicebush shrubs do well are also ex- 
cellent planting sites. In addition to 
these areas, I personally found that 
my own seedlings made unusual 
growth in 1959 on good soil where 
none of the above species were pres- 
ent. I had planted the seed in the fall 
and they came through in good fashion 
in the spring. Despite a drought that 
lasted nearly all summer, killing one- 
fourth of my white and scotch pine 
seedlings, these young chestnuts grew 
husky stems and 16 inches tall in one 
year. 

One trouble with this type plantin 
is of course the loss of seed to natura 
hazards. The game one tries to make 
improvements for is often the culprit 
| which does the most damage. In my 
: case, squirrels and chipmunks had 
dug up nearly two-thirds of a 250-seed 
planting in one area. The nuts which 
sprouted seemed to be less tasteful 
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YOUNG SEEDLINGS do well in good, well- 
drained soil. They are intolerant to shade. 
In planting a hunting area, use forest open- 
ings of 20-40 feet in diameter. 


and were safe from the appetites of 
hungry rodents. It also seems when 
long rows of these trees are planted 
together, rabbits move in to shear the 
seedlings three or four inches above 
the ground, or in my case flush with 
the snowline last winter. In one group 
of healed in seedlings in my nursery, 
rabbits cut off 400 plants during heavy 
snows the past winter. 

When a nut is allowed to germinate 
in the wild, danger lurks in every cor- 
ner. I have watched morning glory 
and ase vines strangle the 
struggling seedlings to death in one 
summer, and honeysuckle is equally 
lethal. Unless one plants the nut on 
plowed ground, competition from 
other wild plants is a factor to be 
reckoned with. 

For this reason, instead of nuts, 
strong-stocked seedlings should be 
used in planting a hunting area. If 
forest openings of 20-40 feet in diam- 
eter are available, they will make good 
sites for Chinese chestnuts. In such 
cases, the brush that may be growing 
in the openings should be girdled or 
cut back. 

Another excellent location for plant- 
ing these fine trees is along fences 
which are normally kept clean by 
farmers. Fences leading out from the 
wood lots are the best bet, since squir- 
rels venture out to such food supplies 
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in morning and evening. The greatest 
advantage to this method is that most 
farmers would be delighted to have 
the seedlings planted for them on their 
lands. They will more than likely even 
take them under their wings. Because 
most farmers remember with such 
fond affection the days of the great 
American tradition, they will take 
kindly to anyone whose efforts are 
aimed at bringing back some sem- 
blance of those earlier days. Of course, 
wildlife is not all which loves the 
chestnut. If the farmer happens to eat 
more of the resultant nuts than the 
game, then that, too, is small price for 
hunting privileges. Personally. I don’t 
know a farmer who can resist the pos- 
sibilities of chestnuts on his land 
again. Yet, one must keep in mind at 
all times that the mere purchase and 
pioating of a tree doesn’t open the 
gates forever on private lands. It 
might soften the relationships to a re- 
markable degree, however. 

In planting a tree of such conse- 
quence as the Chinese chestnut, one 
should always aim at giving his prog- 
eny every chance for survival. In do- 


ing so, one should not regard this fine 
tree as any tender, weak-kneed indi- 
vidual, for actually he is an exception- 
ally hardy individual. Even if planted 
adverse to the manner recommended 
by “experts,” it will probably live and 
thrive in spite of what you do. The 
best criteria I know for choosing a 
good tree is the total amount of root 
area compared to the wood above 
ground. This, plus knowing something 
about your seed and tree source, 
seems basic in purchase of any tree, 
and should be followed if possible. 
Several things should be remem- 
bered about Chinese chestnuts which 
should help in determining how suc- 
cessful a game food planting will be. 
First off, these trees are intolerant of 
shade just as the yellow poplar and 
red oak are intolerant, but they can 
compete and grow tall if the soil is 
ood and a cleared area is available 
rom the start. They require sunlight 
for best growth, and the larger the 
crown is allowed to grow the more 
nuts will be produced. If the soil is 
good and well-drained, the Chinese 
chestnut should do well. 











ANNOUNCING PENNSYLVANIA 
WALNUT-BUTTERNUT CONTEST 


The Pennsylvania Nut Growers Association, in cooperation with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Extension and Horticulture of Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity and the “Pennsylvania Farmer” magazine, is again conducting a state- 
wide contest among Pennsylvania residents. Entries are limited to black 
walnuts, English (Persian) walnuts, and to butternuts grown in the Common- 
wealth. Not less than 30 nuts from the same tree constitute an entry. The Asso- 
ciation is offering more than $150 in cash prizes. Judging will be done at 
Pennsylvania State University and winning entries will be exhibited at the 
Pennsylvania Farm Products Show in Harrisburg next January. The contest 
closes December 15, 1960. For additional information and entry blanks, write: 
Pennsylvania Nut Growers Association, George G. Weber, secretary-Treasurer, 
748 South Queen Street, York, Pa. 
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Time, Luck and Patience 
Plus Skill Are a Cure for... 


Meleagris Gallapavo Fever 


By Louis W. Stevenson 


c- WAS cold, just above the freez- 
ing point, the wind was blowing a 
gale and a mixture of sleet and rain 
was falling. The location was a pla- 
teau on one of the Tioga County 
mountains in northern Pennsylvania. 
Under the low hanging branches of a 
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large white pine tree, two hunters 
crouched, cold, wet and shivering. The 
shivering was not entirely due to the 
foul weather; rather it was a combina- 
tion of the elements and Meleagris 
Gallapavo Fever. 

One of the hunters was a business- 
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man from a city in the southern part 
of the state; the other, the author of 
this story. 

Across the small field of millet, 
which had not been harvested that 
season and across which the two hunt- 
ers were intently watching, was an- 
other pine tree and under it crouched 
another city hunter. He too was af- 
flicted with Meleagris 
Fever. 

What is this disease that will bring 
presumedly sane, sensible business- 
men away from all the comforts of 
their homes and cause them to spend 
an entire day under conditions they 
would not consider at any price if it 
were part of their everyday existence? 
Meleagris Gallapavo Fever, or as we 
call it in Northern Pennsylvania, “Tur- 
key Fever,” is a malady, extinct in 
Pennsylvania for many years, but now 
afflicting several hundred thousand 
Pennsylvania hunters every year. Mele- 
agris Gallapavo Fever is nothing more 
than the urge that takes a large seg- 
ment of the population of Pennsyl- 
vania into the woods every fall in 
search of the elusive wild turkey. 

For many years the wild turkey was 
practically unknown in Pennsylvania 
until a program of wild turkey prop- 
agation and management was started 
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Gallapavo . 


by the Pennsylvania Game Commis- 
sion. Since that time the birds have 
been on the increase in the state to 
the point where the kill, in 1959, ex- 
ceeded an estimated 15,000 birds. 

Wild turkey hunting is in a class by 
itself. It produces thrills not experi- 
enced in any other kind of hunting. 
It takes skill, luck, cunning and pa- 
tience on the part of the hunter. 
Many turkey hunters feel satisfied 
with a day’s hunt if they just see a 
turkey even though they don’t get a 
shot at it. Some hunters will sit for 
hours, under conditions similar to 
those mentioned before, hopefully 
and even prayerfully waiting for a 
wild turkey to come within shooting 
range. When a bird does appear these 
same hunters will sit motionless, make 
no effort to raise a gun, watch the 
bird until it finally disappears, com- 
pletely hypnotized by the sight into a 
paralytic ow of Meleagris Gallapavo 
Fever. 

I saw a prominent criminal lawyer 
swallow his cigar butt, in his excite- 
ment over killing a wild turkey gob- 
bler, and then look around to see what 
happened to the cigar. I saw a busi- 
ness executive lay down his gun, pick 
up a turkey he had just killed and 
start for home with no thought of a 
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$200 gun he was leaving behind. The 
writer has seen sober, professional 
men shout at the top of their voices 
and dance around like an African 
native when they killed their first wild 
turkey. 

I saw one man, who had hunted all 
his life, shaking like a leaf after look- 
ing a wild turkey in the eye from a 
distance of about three feet. He had 
crouched behind a stone fence to try 
to call a turkey. At the first sound 
from his call, a turkey answered a 
short distance away. After a wait of 
several minutes brought no further 
sound, he slowly raised up to peek 
over the stone fence. A big gobbler 
had the same idea at the same time 
and hunter and turkey found them- 
selves staring at each other eye to 
eye at a distance of about three feet. 
After a moment of complete surprise 
on the of both hunter and hunted, 
the turkey flushed with a great flap- 
ping of wings, the hunter jumped to 
his feet, fired both barrels at random 
into the air and started on a dead run 
for other parts. 

To get faek to the two hunters and 
the writer looking across that par- 
ticular millet field in the fall of 1959. 
I had seen turkeys feeding in this field 
prior to and during the early days of 


the season. There seemed to be no 
particular pattern in their feeding 
habits. They were there some days in 
the early morning, at noon and occa- 
sionally just before dusk. 

On this cold November day we had 
arrived just before daylight, deter- 
mined to wait them out. One member 
of our party of four had gone into 
the woods a couple hundred yards 
from our millet field and was hidden 
near a path that the turkeys seemed 
to follow when headed for the fields. 

After getting all set as comfortably 
as possible under the pine tree I got 
out my turkey talker and gave a 
couple soft yelps but no turkey an- 
swered. This performance was re- 

eated about every twenty minutes 

But either the wind was killing the 
sound of any reply or there were no 
turkeys there to answer. We heard 
nothing except the wind and rain. 

About 10:00 a.m. a shot was heard 
in the woods in the area where the 
fourth member of the party was watch- 
ing. After a wait of about half an 
hour, I decided to investigate, and 
learned that he had seen two turkeys 
at a distance, traveling directly to- 
ward our hiding place. Because of the 
direction of the wind he could clearly 
hear my call and could hear the tur- 
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keys answering. They had come to 
within fifty feet of our hiding place 
but we never heard them. They had 
undoubtedly heard a false note or 
had seen us move because they turned 
and ran directly toward our hunter. 
He had killed one of them, a nice hen 
weighing about ten pounds. The other 
bird had flushed deeper into the 
woods. 

After a short council of war we de- 
cided that the lucky hunter would take 
our car and move to another spot 
about a mile away and try for some 
squirrels, although it was far from 
good squirrel hunting weather. He 
was to bring the car back and pick us 
up at dark. 

We again took our stands under the 
pines and went back to the routine of 
shivering and calling. No results. 
About 1:00 p.m. a flock of low flying 
wild geese passed overhead and ap- 
peared to alight in a neighboring field. 
In order to get a better look at the 
geese, my companion and I had 
crawled from under the pine leaving 
our guns behind covered with a plas- 
tic jacket to keep off the rain. 

We had no sooner stepped into the 
open than four turkeys flushed out of 
a clump of aspens about seventy-five 
feet to the left of our pine tree. With 


no guns we stood there and watched 
them easily coast into the woods sev- 
eral hundred yards downhill. This was 
my hunting pal’s first sight of a real 
wild turkey. He really started shaking 
only now it wasn’t from the cold alone. 

They say turkey hunters are not 
necessarily crazy but it helps, so back 
under the pine we went. The balance 
of the afternoon dragged on with the 
rain coming down harder than ever, 
me using the turkey talker but no 
turkeys. 

Finally, at about 4:30 p.m., I sug- 
gested that we had better call it a day, 
head for home and some dry clothes, 
some drinks and hot food. Frankly, I 
was d--- near stiff from the cold. 

As we were getting ready to cross 
over to our friend under the pine tree 
on the other side of the field, I hap- 
pened to notice a movement at the 
edge of the woods to our right. 
Quickly, we dropped into a crouch 
and waited. In a few minutes four 
turkeys, a gobbler and three hens, 
moved into the open and started feed- 
ing on the millet. They were out of 
range but too close to take a chance 
on calling so all we could do was wait. 

The gobbler was working toward a 
spot directly in front of us so I whis- 
pered to my companion to get ready. 
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The birds seemed entirely unaware of 
our presence and kept moving closer 
all the time. 

The muzzle of my companion’s gun 
was drawing figure eights in the air 
and he was shaking with a real case of 
turkey fever. The gobbler finally ap- 
proached to about 25 yards from us. 
I thought the gun would never go off 
but it did at the gobbler dropped. 
I made a dash for the turkey and 
grabbed it but it was dead as any 
turkey ever would be. My pal was so 
stunned by what he had done that he 
just sat there and watched. 

A great many turkey hunters swear 
that you need camouflage clothing, 
charcoal smeared on your face, and a 
long-range scope-sighted rifle, or a 
shotgun about the size of a small can- 
non in order to bag a wild turkey. 
‘Personally, I believe there are three 
points in turkey hunting that a hunter 
must heed if he is to have success. 

First of all, he must hunt where 
there are turkeys. This means scouting 
the country prior to the season to 
locate flocks of the birds, to find feed- 
ing areas and to study when the birds 
visit a particular area. That might be 
daily, every other day or even once 
a week. 
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Second, he should have a good tur- 
key talker and know how to use it. I 
prefer the box call with a hinged lid 
patterned after the old Missouri “Gib- 
son Call.” It is easy to use and once 
mastered there are no false notes to 
scare the birds away. 

Third and finally, turkey hunting 
takes patience and lots of it. After the 
turkeys have been located and a good 
call is available the hunter still has to 
wait for the turkeys to come within 
shooting range. This may take but a 
few minutes or it can take all day. The 
hunter must be able to remain quiet 
and motionless so as not to disturb a 
turkey coming in to the call. 

As to the firearm needed. Any gun 
legal for hunting will kill a turkey if 
the bird is within range of the par- 
ticular firearm and the hunter can 
place his shot. Personally, I prefer a 
tight choke 12-gauge and No. 4—2%” 
Magnum shells. 

Give me a hunter with patience and 
I will take him to an area where there 
are turkeys, use a good call to bring 
the birds to him and after that it is 
up to him unless Meleagris Gallapavo 
Fever proves to be too much for him. 
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How One Club... 
Brought In New Members 
Added to the Treasury 
Rewarded Its Riflemen 


oo fg ost every shooting club is 
looking for more revenue, sat- 
isfying activities, and new members,” 
says Claude Hogan, president of the 
Erie (Pa.) Walnut Creek Rifle and 
Pistol Club. “One of our fall activities 
helps fill the bill on all three counts.” 

Hogan was talking about a sighting- 
in service offered by Walnut Creek 
for the benefit of area big game hunt- 
ers who are not members of organized 
shooting groups and who do not have 
the facilities and/or know-how to 
properly sight in a big game rifle. 

Any club with a 100-yard outdoor 
range can put itself in the same busi- 
ness. In addition to giving big bore 
members something to do in super- 
vising the sessions, when it’s all over, 
the club has the rewarding knowledge 
that it has done a community good 
turn. 

The sessions are held on several 
Sundays each fall—before the opening 
of the Pennsylvania bear and deer sea- 
sons. The shooter brings his rifle, a 
box of cartridges of the kind he'll 
carry while hunting, and $1. That’s 
where the revenue comes in. It added 
up to almost $200 in 1959 despite one 
rainy Sunday. 

Club marksmen, using permanent 
bench rests and proper equipment, do 
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the actual sighting in and checking of 
the rifles for physical defects. en 
the rifle is “on,” the gun’s owner is 
then given a crack or two at the target 
while the club’s sighting-in specialists 
give a tip or two about breathing, 
squeezing off, holding, and some hints 
about the trajectory of the cartridge 
involved. Keeping a sharp eye out for 
unsafe gun handling practices by the 
visiting hunters—and “calling” them 
on such when noticed—the clubmen 
also contribute to some gun handling 
education that may pay off in ways 
they never hear about. 

The club’s big bore enthusiasts en- 
joy the opportunity to “work” these 
sighting-in days because they get to 
shoot all day at someone else’s expense 
—while making money for the club. 
Each new gun is a fresh challenge. 
Many have not had sights checked in 
years. Some need mechanical atten- 
tion and their owners are grateful 
when defects are pointed out. 

One hunter—who fearfully admitted 
he had. carried the gun on deer hunts 
for seven seasons—learned with great 
surprise that his firearm shot almost 
EIGHT FEET HIGH at 100 yards. 

“I'm glad I never got a shot,” he 
said. “I might have hurt someone.” 

The rifle—a crude conversion of 
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home workbench origin—acquired its 
lofty trajectory from an incompatible 
marriage of front and rear sights. 
Someone had replaced the military 
front sight with a sporting sight. The 
high-based military rear sight re- 
mained, im arting a freakish, upward 
kick to the ‘bullet’ flight. 

In commenting on the condition of 
some guns brought to the range, Presi- 
dent Hogan says: 

“Some of the firearms we shoot and 
the things we find wrong with them 
would take some time to tell. The first 
mistake many of these gunners make 
is having their scopes mounted by in- 
experienced persons instead of by a 
competent gunsmith. 

“We find scopes that need adjust- 
ment for parallax and eye relief. Some- 
times the tube is turned 90 degrees so 
that the elevation knob serves as 
windage. We find loose and broken 
screws and loose mounts. On inspect- 
ing some rifles we find defects that 
prohibit firing, such as cracked lock- 
ing lugs on four Krags that were put 


on the bench to be fired last year.” 

Hogan presents some practical tips 
on organization of sighting-in sessions 
should other clubs wish to add this 
interesting contribution to their year’s 
program: 

“In order that the men working on 
the visitors’ guns can devote full time 
to the task, a separate table should be 
set up to which each visitor must first 
report. There his $1 fee can be col- 
lected and his firearm given a pre- 
liminary inspection. Since the sight- 
ing-in specialist will also look it over 
this provides a double check on the 
gun. 

“Your local outdoor writer or sports 
editor will tell the public about your 
service. Be sure to ask him to point 
out that the shooter should furnish 
ammo of the same kind he uses while 
hunting. 

“and in order to help educate the 
visiting hunter, an assortment of read- 
ily available literature should be 
handed to him with instructions to 
take it home and read it. When a 


CLUB PRESIDENT Claude Hogan puts a rifle through its paces. The veteran of many 
Camp Perry big-bore shoots has discovered the first mistake many hunters make is to 
have scopes mounted by inexperienced persons instead of competent gunsmiths. 
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youngster shows up with his dad, we 
tell the parent about Junior Hunter 
Safety Courses.” 

Some of the casual shooters become 
interested in the club as a result of 
having visited the range and become 
new members. The more shooters a 
club can get on its range, the more 
new members it will have, no matter 
what the initial device used to get 
them there. 

As in most metropolitan areas, Erie 
hunters (about 26,000) far outnumber 
those who belong to organized shoot- 
ing groups. They represent a “sleep- 
ing giant” potential worthy of the 
challenge of any active and growing 
shooters’ club. 

A happy by-product of the money- 
making venture is the virtual elimina- 
tion of a problem vexing to many 
clubs—the unauthorized use of range 
facilities by non-members. In times 
past it embarrassed club officials to 


apply the boot. But insurance and 
legal technicalities necessitated a 
polite but firm heave-ho to trespassers 
until someone got the idea to offer the 
sighting-in service as a club function. 
It's been in operation for eight years 
now, starting with a handful 


Unlike many club activities which 
wane in popularity with age, this one 
grows more rewarding with each 
passing year. 

“This year,” Hogan reports, “we 
added a running deer target. Next 
year we plan to include several other 
shooting games in which the hunter 
can sharpen up his shooting eye after 
his rifle is checked out. There’s a 
cereal commercial which says, “When 
you got a good thing—don’t mess 
around with it.’ That’s OK for cereals 
but in connection with a club activity, 
our officers and directors say, “When 
you got a good thing—improve it!’” 


RIFLE RECOIL makes this shot look high. But this hunter’s rifle was properly sighted-in 
before he took a few practice shots at the running deer target on the Walnut Creek club 


grounds and he hit his target a split-second before this picture was taken. 
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Snakes Alive 


SOMERSET COUNTY—During the 
week of August 22 to 27, I attended 
a Game Commission exhibit at the 
Somerset County Fair, in Meyersdale. 
From this I have come to one of two 
conclusions. Either there are no more 
snakes left in Somerset County, or the 
fishermen are slipping when it comes 
to story telling. 

One of the exhibits was a large cage 
containing 10 copperheads, 7 rattle- 
snakes and 1 large garter snake. It 
seems that every man that stopped to 
view the deadly cage had killed from 
one to twenty snakes of all descrip- 
tions in the last week. Most of them 
were as thick as your arm and rang- 
ing up to eight feet. One boy had 
killed an eighteen-foot black snake.— 
District Game Protector Robert H. 
Muir, Meyersdale. 


Mowing ’Em Down . 

COLUMBIA COUNTY — Here in 
Columbia County, the last mowing of 
the year has been completed on the 
farms participating in the Conserva- 
tion Reserve program. There is no 
doubt in the minds of many of those 
participating in this program that 
many nests, and pheasants themselves, 
were destroyed by the mowing of 
fields which took place here, first be- 
‘fore the end of May, and now before 
the first of September. It is very doubt- 
ful if much of the needed cover will 
develop in time before the huntin 
season opens. Many farmers have tol 
me of serious damage to our pheasant 
crop, even though most tried their 
best to avoid nests and birds. Some 
have placed land wheels at the outer 
end of their cutter bars, and raised 
the bar as high as 9 inches so as to 
perhaps mow over a sitting bird. This 
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has helped in some cases, but not in 
all. Flushing bars have not solved the 
problem either. The farmers them- 
selves are disturbed over the early 
May date of mowing and are attempt- 
ing to have this date changed to a 
later date if possible——Land Manager 
William E. Fulmer, Bloomsburg. 


Every Man to His Own Poison 


BUCKS COUNTY — Last Sunday 
while on patrol of State Game Lands 
No. 211, I discovered that some per- 
sons have interesting hobbies. I met 
Mike Zudick from Lebanon in the 
vicinity of Cold Springs. He was well 
equipped to enjoy life as long as it 
lasted. Attached to his shirt pocket 
was his badge which read “Rattle 
Snake Hunter.” With him he carried 
noose, snake hook, bag, camera and 
wore specially made pants and boots, 
resistant to snakebite. He had already 
been successful in securing a copper- 
head snake and was about to look 
under the old slab pile for the mate to 
a rattler which he had caught the 
previous Sunday. This just shows an- 
other angle of how Game Commission 
lands can be enjoyed._Land Manager 
Ralph L. Shank, Pine Grove. 
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Trouble and Toil 


CENTRE COUNTY—Once more it 
has come to my attention the trouble 
that a well-meaning person will place 
himself in to “save” a wild bird or 
= from the “hardships of wild- 
ife. 

I was quite surprised in more ways 
than one to hear of a turkey vulture 
that had been picked up and raised. 
(When released the wingspread was 
over 70 inches. ) . 

A young man crawled into a small 
tunnel in the rocks in a rattlesnake 
den to get the young “polt” to save it 
from being burned when the snake 
den was destroyed. However, instead 
of returning the “polt” to its home 
after the fire or leaving it nearby, it 
was taken home. Neighbors were very 
very happy to see the bird leave.— 
District Game Protector Charles M. 
Laird, Pleasant Gap. 


Chow Call 


McKEAN COUNTY-—Early in Au- 
gust we started to clear off the first of 
three new food plots on the North 
Fork of Sugar Run on the National 
Forest in McKean County. When the 
new plots were cleared, all three were 
planted to winter wheat. That eve- 
ning a nice rain fell. 

On August 31, Foreman Hipchen 
and his men were checking on these 
plots and erecting our food and cover 
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for wildlife and cooperative project 
signs with the National Forest. On the 
first plot, the wheat was growing and 
about three inches high. A flock of 
approximately 50 wild turkeys, both 
young and old, was feeding on the 
newly sprouted wheat. There was evi- 
dence of deer and other wildlife on all 
three of these new plots. — District 
Game Protector Robert H. Myers, Mt. 
Jewett. 


Some Pencil Sharpeners 


PERRY COUNTY —A few young 
boys were ning in Fishing Cree 
west of Marysville. After they were 
through fishing they went home and 
reported to father that someone was 
down at the creek sharpening the trees 
into pencils. After the father investi- 
ear the work, he informed the boys 
it was not a person making the trees 
into pencils but the work of beavers 
getting something to eat. — District 
Game Protector Jacob I. Sitlinger, 
Newport. 


To Catch a Fox 


MONROE COUNTY-—T. Hoffman, 
Marshalls Creek sportsman, reported 
an unusual incident this month. His 
mother and father were fishing in 
Minks Pond, and the Mrs. caught a 
23-inch pickerel. They left the fish in 
the live box on the rowboat and put 
the boat in the boat house for the 
night. The next morning the prize fish 
was gone. In looking around for the 
fish, it was found in the mouth of a 
red fox which had drowned when its 
neck got tangled up in the anchor 
rope of the rowboat. Trappers take 
note, this looks like a new way to 
catch red fox.—District Game Protec- 
tor John H. Doebling, Stroudsburg. 


Spectator Sport 

FOREST COUNTY—One afternoon 
in early August, I made a fox set in a 
pasture field. The next morning I had 
a red fox in it so I climbed over the 
fence and proceeded to reset the trap. 
In a few minutes I had quite an ieee 2 
ence. There were approximately 80 
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black Angus cattle completely sur- 
rounding me and watching every 
move. Every morning after that I had 
the same audience and, to my surprise, 
they only sprung the trap one night 
out of seven. The set took four red 
foxes, one coon and one opossum.— 
District Game Protector Cecil F. 
Toombs, Tionesta. 


He Who Laughs Last 


LUZERNE COUNTY-This month 
I enjoyed the privilege of watching 
the tables being turned on a preda- 
cious house cat. While on vacation in 
Harrisburg, I was observing the antics 
of a “cityfied” gray squirrel on the 
trunk of a maple tree. Suddenly, 
around the corner of a house a large 
house cat emerged and immediately 
attacked the squirrel. The squirrel, 
however, instead of taking flight, 
charged down the trunk and met the 
cat in head-on combat. The surprised 
feline retreated to the pavement below 
and stood there arching his back and 
spitting ferociously. The courageous 
squirrel followed the cat to the pave- 
ment below and made short dashes to- 
wards the cat, who slowly retreated. 
Unfortunately, the battle was termi- 
nated by the appearance of a large 
collie dog, which forced both glad. 
ators to make a hasty retreat. It ap- 
pears as if some of these alin 7 
“country cousins” could take lessons 
from this pugnacious animal.—District 
Game Protector Howard W. Bower, 
Jr., Wilkes-Barre. 
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Mass Migration 


PIKE COUNTY —It appears that 
during the period from August 20 to 
August 28, Pike County had a squirrel 
migration. Numerous squirrels were 
seen during this period and of course 
a heavy highway kill was noted. In a 
15-mile trip, I saw 22 gray squirrels 
that were freshly killed on highways 
402, 507 and 390. In one area of about 
4 mile, six of the squirrels lay victims 
of the automobile. — District Game 
Protector Albert J. Kriefski, Tafton. 


Conservation Education in Action 


BERKS COUNTY-—For years it has 
been our hope that conservation be 
included in the daily school program. 
This past month it was our pleasure 
to participate in a planning meeting, 
which would allow ten minutes eac 
day for actual conservation work in 
the field. The Commission was asked 
to supply planting stock. The children 
will be allowed to do the planting 
during school hours. They intend to 
accumulate time in order to complete 
the planting in an afternoon. The 
smaller children will plant flower 
bulbs. Another group will name and 
tag the wildflower areas. A Nature 
Trail will be established in an adjoin- 
ing wood lot. They will allow a wood- 
land border to be cut. The Intermedi- 
ate Group will plant wildlife hedge. 
The older ones will plant the pine 
seedlings. This seems to be a pioneer- 
ing project and their principal, Mr. 
Becker, who came here from New 
York State, seems to be the big push. 
Sure hope this idea becomes conta- 
gious. — Land Management Assistant 
Roy W. Trexler, Reading. 
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Beetle Eater 


PERRY COUNTY — Ed Loy, a 
neighbor of F&C Crew Boss, W. G. 
Morrison, Elliotsburg, Pa., has a field 
of nine acres of corn. Recently Mr. 
Loy checked the corn and found the 
eae ict beetle hanging to ears by the 

andfuls. A few days later he noticed 
grackles alighting in his cornfield by 
the thousands and thought, well, what 
corn the beetles did not destroy the 
grackles would finish. After the 
grackles worked the field over Mr. Loy 
went to survey the damage done by 
the grackles and to his surprise he 
could not find one ear of corn dam- 
aged by the grackles but neither could 
he find one Japanese beetle. The 
grackles had cleaned all of them from 
the corn.—_Land Management Officer 
Harold E. Russell, New Bloomfield. 


Fairway Foxes 


CLARION COUNTY—On the after- 
noon of August 9, 1960, I received a 
call from L. L. Getty, Constable of 
Jefferson Township. He stated that a 
new golf course near Saxonburg was 
having fox trouble. We made arrange- 
ments to meet that evening and inves- 
tigate the situation. Upon interview- 
ing Mr. Klingensmith, the owner and 
manager of the golf course, he related 
the following story: Roy Freehling 
drove his ball from No. 9 tee only to 
see a red fox come out of a nearby 
wood lot, take his ball in its mouth and 
return back to the wood lot with the 
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ball. He complained at the clubhouse 
about the fox stealing his ball but only 
received much teasing in return. One 
afternoon later, Mrs. Klingensmith, 
the owner's wife, had the very same 
complaint. On one occasion a golfer 
went in pursuit of the fox and retrieved 
his badly chewed Wilson staff ball. 
On asking Mr. Klingensmith if he 
wanted me to trap the fox, he said, 
“We've had so much fun over it that 
it’s just another obstacle on the golf 
course.” — District Game Protector 
Jack M. Lavery, Clarion. 


Like the Wolf in Sheep’s Clothing 


SCHUYLKILL COUNTY — On the 
21st of August, Deputy Game Protec- 
tor Spancake received a report on a 
bear carcass that had been found 
along a road near Pine Grove. Since 
this area is not bear country, he pro- 
ceeded to the spot to find several per- 
sons looking at the remains of the 
“bear.” They informed him that sev- 
eral members of a bear hunting group 
had been there and “positively” identi- 
fied it as the remains of a black bear. 
Deputy Spancake pointed out the 
identifying features of a bear in com- 
parison to the creature there on the 
ground. Those present agreed then 
that it was indeed just an old dog who 
had come to the end of the trail.—Dis- 
trict Game Protector Lowell E. Bitt- 
ner, Tremont. 


Uncontrolled Friendship 


INDIANA COUNTY — On the 
morning of August 5, 1960, I received 
a call from one of my pheasant co- 
operators that something had _ hap- 
pened to 25 of their pheasants and 
asked if I could come out. By the 
time I drove the 12 miles, the cooper- 
ator greeted me with a total of 55 dead 
pheasants. My investigation soon re- 
vealed that a Lassie-type of man’s 
best friend had been the cause. News 
of this type spreads fast and the 
neighbors soon had their wonderful 
pets tied up and ended any. further 
slaughter. The cooperator lost many 
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To meet the needs of a constantly increasing number of Penn- 
sylvanians who seek sport and recreation in our woods and fields 
is the main objective of your Game Commission. 


The success of our effort is best reflected in the number of men 
and women who buy a license to hunt or trap. A record number 
of persons hunted in Pennsylvania during the past two years. In 
1959 more non-residents hunted here than in any other state 
of the Union. 


This report does not attempt to give every detail of the myriad 
activities and functions of the Commission. Rather, it is designed 
to provide important information in a convenient form showing 
highlights of our work during the past two years. 

















For the Biennium ending May 31, 1960 


Cash receipts totalled °F) 2) Oe or Ree eee $11,318,905.14 
Disbursements amounted to .............................. 11,083,332.41 
Balance in the Game Funds as of May 31,1960... $5,345,415.10 
of which $3,468,802.09 is in U. S. Securities. 




















The sources from which this sum accrued are many and 
varied as this tabulation testifies: 


Hunting Licenses 1958 1959 
We ee 943,340 943,866* 
Non-Resident... ._..._.... 41,730 44,937* 
3-day Special License ... —_ 2,830 2,641 
IE ib ogre is cpa 72,937 76,767 
Antlerless Deer, _._._..... 350,700 371,550 


*New record 


Biennium Royalties from 


Oil and Gas Leases ................. $175,414.66 
Coal Stripping Permits _.. ao we as 


Fire Clay Permit. ...... eee. 2,755.13 
Sale of Forest Products _. _.... 341,893.86 
9,816 game law violations resulting in penalties of ....... .. $326,144.75 


For Special Permits—including Regulated Shooting Grounds, 
Taxidermists, Game and Fur Propagators, Fur Dealers, etc. 44,045.00 
















Here's 
how the Commission divided your dollar... 


35c Wildlife Habitat 
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18c Propagation of Game 





13c Research, Bounty Payments, 
Miscellaneous Activities 
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7c Administration 





5¢ Purchase of Land 





Most important is land on which to propagate wildlife and to hunt. 


To add to the wildlife areas available to the hunter your Commission this biennium pur- 
chased 17,437.60 acres divided into 4 units . . . thus making an impressive state-wide total 
of 210 units comprising 940,160.47 acres. 

The area of game management projects, including public lands, refuges in State forests as 
well as land owned by others, now fotals 2,205,394.23 acres—a healthy increase of 171,153.77 
acres in the past two years and this in face of great demands made for living space, high- 
ways, etc., a demand accurately indicated by the increase in cost. Up to the beginning 
of this biennium land cost averaged approximately $4.46 per acre. Purchase during ‘58-60 
cost $27.06 per acre. ; 

A sure indication of the wisdom of past Commission policies—that of acquiring land for 
the sportsmen on which to hunt. 
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And here is what was harvested—a good indication 


of what we supplied in sport and recreation 





















































1959 1958 

Species Game Kill Game Kill 
Deer, Legal Antlered 38,270 46,738 
Deer, Legal Antlerless . 51,902 65,187 
Total Deer 90,172 111,925 
Bears 296 439 
Rabbits _. . 1,441,505 1,305,031 
Hares (Snowshoes) . 1,679 1,277 
Geieites. sk 2.8 Sstaais. 512,655 686,525 
Raccoons 111,356 111,105 
Hungarian Partridges __. (closed) (closed) 
Wild Turkeys 15,228 12,008 
Ruffed Grouse . 45,277 43,815 
Ringneck Pheasants ...__._.. 461,025 437,670 
WN ee rage 20,844 11,726 
Woodcocks ..._............. 12,250 11,992 
Rails, Gallinules and Coots 4,681 7,204 
Wild Waterfowl 53,870 58,627 
Woodchucks 259,224 282,546 
Doves 57,475 44,791 
Total Number _. 3,087,537 3,127,681 
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HEC TEN 


Small Game, based on Field Officers’ estimates 


Big Game, based on individual reports filed by hunters 








Concerning Antlerless Deer 


Due to the enlightened policy of allocating antler- 
less deer licenses to 66 counties, foresters, farmers, 
game managers, as well as sportsmen, are begin- 
ning to see some of the heavily over-browsed deer 
range staging a comeback. Range conditions have 
gone up—agriculture crop damage down. Ample 
indication that our deer management program is 
paying dividends. 


The licenses allocated to each county is predicated 
on trends in antlered deer season, crop damage, 
highway losses, winter mortality, range conditions 
and the reproductive capacity of the deer herd. 
The sole idea being to produce the best hunting 
and at the same time assure a carry-over of healthy 
breeding stock in keeping with the existing food 
supply. 


In the past two years hunters bought 722,250 
Antlerless Deer licenses and killed 116,089 deer. 


* ARCHERY 


new popularity for an 
ancient sport 





‘The keen and rapidly growing interest in bow 
hunting is well illustrated by the deer killed in 
the 8th and 9th Archery seasons— 


in 1958—72,937 bow hunters shot 1,358 deer 
in 1959~—76,767 bow hunters shot 1,409 deer 


first arc ry 
in 1951— 5,542 bow hunters shot 409 deer 
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Of the innumerable projects and plans all necessary to assure a rich 
and diversified game harvest, we note a few-—all accomplished by 


Commission personnel 
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Accomplishments... 


To help augment the natural reproduction of 
game, your Commission raised, purchased or 
live-trapped and transferred the following 
during the biennium: 


Summary of Game Released 


Ringneck Pheasants = _ 518,021 
Cottontail Rabbits. . 96,991 
Bobwhite Quail dy hack 25,219 
Wild Ducks 5 ea she . 18,155 
Wild Turkeys oe ele hehe 13,321 
Canada Geese DS, SIMTK 335 
Snowshoe Hares .__._....... 1 663 


Summary of Land Management 


161,760 acres were cleared, treated and/or 
planted to provide additional cover and food 
for game. 


47 bridges—51 miles of roads—11 gates—-15 
metal storage buildings—602 additional tur- 
key feeders were constructed. 


Bounty lines were maintained or established 
on 4,300 miles plus maintenance work on 
1,260 miles of road—635 miles of fire trails 
— 2,100 turkey feeders and over 100,000 
acres, plus all Commission-owned buiidings 
and other equipment. 


94.9 acres in 11 marsh ponds were constructed 


Farmers in the vicinity of game lands share- 
cropped and added 3,089 acres using the 
latest soil conservation practices. 








179,117 bushels of ear corn and other grains were distributed in winter 
feeding programs. 


The Howard Nursery produced 12,902,422 seedlings for game lands, 
leased land, farm game projects and distribution to conservation or- 
ganizations. 





To help provide additional private land for public hunting your Com- 
mission developed a safety zone program. To post around buildings 
on their property, cooperative farmers owning a minimum of 50 acres 
were given safety zone signs. Consequently 575,109 acres on 3,841 
farms were open to hunters this season. 


The 11,233 farms in our Cooperative Farm Game program add up to 
1,192,232 valuable acres—valuable both to game production and sports- 
men-farmer relationships 


Landowners whose property is open to public hunting and who suffered 
from deer damage received 6,820 rods of deer-proof fencing and 
1,023 pounds of nails (cost $19,923.48). Under the agreement the 
property owners furnish posts and labor, erect and maintain the fence. 














Equipment purchased for game protectors including everything 
from side arms to badges cost $23,530.16. 





A joint project with the State Council of Civil Defense has pro- 
vided a modern two-way short wave radio system with 205 
mobile units and 39 portable back packs plus other operative 
equipment. Information can be delivered in a matter of seconds, 
the total cost being $437,967.04 (half covered by Federal match- 
ing funds due to sharing with Civil Defense). 


Bears cost the Commission during the biennium 
$2,804.12, paid to 58 claimants for damages to 
livestock, poultry and bee hives. 


1958-60 Bounty Claims 


Bounty ‘Claims examined and approved for pay- 
ment 15,507 


Covering 17,211 grey fox 
Covering 37,754 red fox 
Covering 2,150 great horned owls 


Amount paid out — $214,610.00 











The vigorous campaign fo 
promote hunter safety is be- 
ginning to pay off. 








' A 36-year compilation (1924 
- to 1959) shows one fatality 
| for every 19,575 hunters. 


accidents 


The past two-year period 


(1959-60 shows one fatal 
accident for every 44,837 
hunters. 


Directly there were 44 fatal 
and 947 non-fatal accidents. 


revoked . 


Hunting rights were revoked for 
43 persons found guilty in shooting 
human beings in mistake for game. 


rights 








And 166 persons lost hunting and 
trapping privileges for various pe- 
riods due to negligence or careless- 
ness in hunting accidents. 


Denied hunting and trapping priv- 
ileges were 2,656 convicted game 
law offenders. 











The population explosion with all its attendant demands 
from additional food to more living space... the added 
leisure hours, with the increase in hunters and decrease 
in hunting area presents a seemingly insurmountable 
problem in furnishing satisfactory hunting. 


The answers must come from research, the acquiring of 
intimate knowledge of all the requirements of the wild- 
life in question. 


Research investigations are basically responsible for the 
data necessary to establish maximum hunting opportunities. 


During the biennium they have included: 
(A) Deer herd program 


(B) The evaluation of habitat development for 
wildlife, wild turkey, cottontail and snowshoe 
hare 


(C) Woodcock management 

(D) Experimental management of the Conemaugh 
River reservoir 

. (E) Waterfowl banding 


, (F) Many miscellaneous undertakings including 
cooperative developments with the Pennsyl- 
vania State University 



























To administer, account, enforce and educate 
are major duties of the Game Commission and 
form the framework from which all other en- 
deavors stem. 
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The Administrative framework was completed 
with the appointment of Carroll F. Hockersmith, 
Shippensburg, Franklin County, on November 5, 
1958, and the reappointment on December 15, 
1959, of Russell M. Lucas, Philipsburg, Centre 
County. 





Personnel at the close of the biennium numbered 
319 salaried and 392 seasonal-required hourly em- 
ployes. Ten employes retired, one deceased. 


Two new field division offices, culminating long 
planning for adequate quarters, were started dur- 
ing the biennium. 


Ready for occupancy by mid-August, 1960, the 
Northeast Division building at Dallas, Luzerne 
County. 


At Franklin, Venango County, the Northwest Divi- 
sion headquarters will be completed in November, 
1960. 
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In Legislation—10 new laws and amendments to 
existing laws were enacted. Very briefly, their 
texts were as follows: 


The Game Commission is required to hold a meet- 
ing in June or July of each year. 


The right of a non-residen} to trap under a non- 
resident hunting license is eliminated. A special 
$25 license is necessary. 


Transfers control of domestic mink to Department 
of Agriculture. 


Regulated shooting grounds season extended to 
include the month of March. 


A 10 x 10-inch body-gripping trap, underwater set 
only, allowed for beaver. 


A resident licensed hunter who is an active mem- | 
ber of the armed forces may take personally with 
him any lawfully killed game not exceeding in 
one season, a 3-day limit when leaving the state. 


(a) Increase in penalty for killing illegal deer in 
closed season, second offense to $200 plus 
denial of hunting rights for 3 years. 


(b) Give Game Commission right to restore license 
after one year upon good cause. 


Makes it unlawful to shoot at any wild bird or 
wild animal while it is on a public highway, or to 
shoot across a highway “unless the line of fire is 
high enough above the highway to preclude any 
danger to users thereof.” 


Permits eight dog training areas in any one county. 


Defines the “nearest available magistrate.” 










education 


To educate the personnel of the Commission to new means, 
methods and techniques of operation for the betterment of 
hunting; to acquaint the general public, and hunters in par- 
ticular, with the wildlife in Penn’s Woods; safety in hunting, 
and the work of their Game Commission is a task of count- 
less phases—to mention but a few accomplished during the 
last biennium: 
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46 men in two classes (1958 and 1959) graduated from 
the Ross Leffler School of Conservation. These men are 
now serving as Game Protectors. 


147 Game Protectors participated in an in-service train- 
ing course on fur identification, the bounty system and 
investigation of fraudulent bounty claims. 


Approximately 2,500 weekly newsletters went to news- 
papers, radio and TV stations, capital reporters and 
Commission personnel with up-to-date information on 
wildlife management as well as hunting and trapping 
facts. 40 special releases were also distributed during 
the last two years. 


10,000 assemblages enjoyed wildlife information pro- 
grams presented by field and office personnel. 


The Commission’s new motion picture “Safe and Sane 
Hunting” provided additional impetus to the hunting 
safety program and also won a national award. 


A number of “spots” for TV programs were produced 
and 13 weekly quarter-hour tape recorded radio pro- 
grams. 


Color slides and six additional motion picture films were 
made available. 


Exhibits were displayed at state-wide sportsmen’s 
gatherings. 

















With the entire staff as instructors in the National Rifle 
Association firearms safety and hunting courses 3,000 
adult instructors were qualified with 15,000 students 
successfully completing the course. 


























Instructors and/or other assistance were furnished to 
Pennsylvania’s Junior Conservation Camp, to the Con- 
servation-Education Laboratory for teachers, the Penn- 
sylvania Forestry Association, and the conservation 
exposition at Hershey Farms. 
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your official monthly magazine, recognized as one 4am oo) 
of the nation’s best, achieved a new high in con- jell 
tent as well as in circulation. A record 53,137 
paid subscriptions was established with the June, 
1959, issue—a figure exceeded every month since. 
20,000 copies additional are mailed to members of 
Legislature, other State and Federal agencies, 
school and college libraries, outdoor writers, etc. 
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“Pennsylvania Birdlife” 


a new paid publication written by wildlife specialist Leo A. Lut- 
tringer, is in great demand. Other publications distributed on a 
paid basis include: 





A set of Bird Charts in full color 

A set of four Bird and Mammal Charts in full color 

A booklet “Pennsylvania Wildlife” 

A book “Birds of Pymatuning” 

A booklet “Pennsylvania Trapping and Predator Control Methods” 





As the title of this summary states “A million 
hunters can’t be wrong.” For it is YOU, one of the 
million, who benefits from and judges the Com- 
mission’s basic decisions, programs and work. To 
you and all conservation-minded citizens, legisla- 
tors, sportsmen, farmers — individually and in 
groups, must go a large share of the credit for 
maintaining such a rich and diversified supply of 
wildlife in Pennsylvania, one of the heaviest pop- 
ulated and industrialized states of the Union. 


The support you gave us in this important busi- 
ness—and it is a “big business” as the figures 
herewith testify—is sincerely appreciated and ac- 
knowledged. Our success is not only judged by 
today’s citizens and sportsmen; it will be measured 
more by future generations whose heritage has 
been improved and protected. 


Signed, 


James A. Thompson, President 

H. L. Buchanan, Vice President 
Dewey H. Miller, Secretary 

Brig. Gen. Nicholas Biddle 

Andrew C. Long 

C. Elwood Huffman 

Russell M. Lucas 

Carroll F. Hockersmith 

M. J. Golden, Executive Director 











































dollars, the sportsman lost many 
pheasants and much enjoyment. Those 
individuals who claim that a dog is 
man’s best friend would certainly have 
a hard time convincing this coopera- 
tor and those who had the wonderful 
pleasure of seeing 55 dead pheasants 
in one pile, due to their wonderful 
dog friends.—District Game Protector 
John A. Badger, Indiana. 


Hot Pursuit 


LUZERNE COUNTY—On August 
19, while on patrol in Nescopeck 
Township, the following incident took 
place: I saw a Goshawk fly across a 
cornfield and land in a large dead 
tree. As soon as the hawk landed in 
the tree, a crow came charging out of 
the tree with a small songbird in hot 
pursuit. The small bird made two 
passes at the crow’s head from above 
and on the second strike, the crow 
went into a tailspin and crashed into 
the cornfield. I waited to see if the 
crow would fly out, but after about 
20 minutes I presumed that the song- 
bird had been successful in his aerial 
attack.—District Game Protector Rob- 
ert W. Nolf, West Hazleton. 


Soft Sleep 


INDIANA COUNTY—Upon check- 
ing a rabbit damage complaint in 
Young Township, I was told that a 
rabbit slept on the porch glider at 
night. This rabbit could be observed 
near the porch in the evenings, await- 
ing the vacating of the porch. Evi- 
dence of the rabbit is being found on 
the glider. — District Game Protector 
Anthony J. Zaycosky, Indiana. 
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Donald Duck and Friends 


WAYNE COUNTY -—On July 28, 
1960, I released 20 mallard ducks at 
Millers Pond which were raised at our 
Duck Farm near Meadville. Since 
then, there has been a series of amus- 
ing events. Dan O’Neil, a Fish Com- 
mission employe, was working in the 
vicinity and offered the ducklings 
some crackers from his lunch box 
about ten o’clock one morning. Poor 
Dan, on returning at noon, found the 
ducks happily munching on the re- 
mainder of his lunch, leaving only 
wax paper in the box he forgot to 
close. Some time later, Charles Bourke 
of Honesdale, jokingly complained 
that the ducks were interfering with 
his fishing as they would try to feed on 
the small red and white bobber he 
was using. In addition, adults and chil- 
dren from surrounding communities 
have been awed by their clowning and 
aerial displays. However, the show 
went on the road as the ducks reached 
maturity and took off for new audi- 
ences.—District Game Protector Fred- 
rick G. Weigelt, Honesdale. 


Long Return 


CARBON COUNTY-—On August 29, 
1960, Paul Balliet, Secretary of Lehigh- 
ton Sportsmen Association, received 
an envelope which was postmarked 
Philippine Islands and bore some 60 
cents worth of Philippine postage. 

Enclosed was an ear tag from a rab- 
bit which had been stocked by the 
club in Carbon County on January 6, 
1957. The big mystery is—Who per- 
petrated the hoax?—District Game Pro- 
tector Mervin L. Warfield, Weatherly. 
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Of Old Grouse Hunters 
And Annuity Coverts... 





Empty Shells 


(Third of a Series) 


By George Bird Evans 
Illustrated by the Author 


Ill 


treme back over my notes I 
get a picture with almost shock- 
ing impact of changes in certain cov- 
erts—virgin timber gone, mountain- 
sides slashed and eroded. I realize I 
saw it before man had his way com- 
pletely and it makes me feel vulner- 
able. Not all these changes are bad. 
Slashings, while ugly, produce brood 
cover and permit hemlocks to spread 
into hardwood stands. The dense new 
growth offers protection to birds and 
after ten years (when the log roads 
have ceased to be choked with black- 
berry briers) can become good shoot- 
ing. But there are times when the 
price seems too great. 


Friday, 17 November, ’39 


Kay and I were up at 6:00 a.m. and 
off with Blue for Spring Branch Moun- 
tain. Traveling an old dirt road that 
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wound up the ridge we parked at a 
wide place and walked a dim trail 
nearly a mile and a quarter to the top 
of the mountain. We found the area 
we were looking for severely burned 
over by a forest fire. Unlike timber 
cutting, this sort of scar takes a gener- 
ation to come back as bird cover. 
Since we were out to explore as well 
as hunt we consulted our “top” ma 
and headed for the watershed aroun 
the shoulder of the ridge. 


We found the source of a little 
stream and followed it down through 
rhododendron. There were grouse— 
several of them, with no shots offered. 
More than that, there were all around 
us hundreds of acres of grouse cover, 
no farms within miles, no sound of 
even a distant gun. We passed under 
an old giant of a white pine and 
through a stand of second-growth 
timber. 
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Then, in a marshy basin where the 
mountain spread out like two up- 
turned hentia we saw a grove of large 
hemlocks surrounded by a fringe of 
rhododendron. It was at the head of a 
little tributary and as we approached, 
Blue moved a grouse that went for 
the hemlocks. Not far beyond, he 
found a group of three—one flushing 
upstream, the second down, and the 
third into a tree from which it flushed 
and I missed it twice, beautifully, as 
it bored away. Kay marked it into the 
hemlocks and as we followed, still 
another bird moved out wild and 
pitched after it. 


Stepping onto the spongy moss in 
the black-green shadow I heard two 
flushes onto low branches and a mo- 
ment later heard one take off. I 
glimpsed it as a spot of sun caught 
the red plumage, fired and saw it 
drop. Blue plunged in, there was a 
flutter, then quiet. In a few seconds he 
came out carrying the bird, a large 
cock verging toward ginger on the 
ruffs and tail band (there are inter- 
mediate colorings between the red- 
ruffs and the blacks). This is Blue’s 
first season under the gun and it was 
one of his best retrieves so far. 

We left the second bird unmolested 
and moved back down the main run. 
Later we moved more birds, one ex- 
— from the stream bank giving 
me a left-crossing shot I was lucky 
enough to drop. Blue brought the bird 
part way but laid it down before 
reaching me, a tendency I find in 
young dogs on their early retrieves. 
Eventually they should be trained to 
sit to deliver. Two birds make any 
day perfect, and finding such a place 
where it is unlikely any other grouse 
will be shot this year can only add 
luster to the experience. The deed to 
the land may be recorded in a court- 
house but seeing beauty and living 
such a moment is to make it yours. 


Saturday, 11 November, ’50 


Today was cold and clear with sun 
and a dusting of snow that melted as 
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the shadows shifted. Kay and I took 
Blue’s son Ruff for a trip to Spring 
Branch Mountain to revisit the iso- 
lated hemlock swamp which we dis- 
covered long ago before the war in 
Blue’s first year. Time has caught up 
with old Blue, past twelve now and no 
longer able to travel, and we had to 
leave him at home. (By a curious 
chance the calendar has come full- 
cycle to fall on the same day of month 
and week as that far-off November. ) 


Ruff pointed as we started up the 
mountain and three grouse flushed 
when I walked in, one after the other. 
I got a brief look at the third and 
fired, seeing it slow to a flutter but 
without dropping. Certain it was hit, 
we pushed on and No. 4 took off in 
the same direction as the others. 


About where I expected to find my 
cripple Ruff pointed but the bird 
flushed from a tangle ahead and 
topped the trees and I remarked to 
Kay that there was obviously nothing 
wrong with that grouse. I had walked 
on a few yards when I heard a flutter- 
ing and saw Ruff bringing in my 
grouse with a shattered wing. I dis- 
patched it, a yearling, and we hunted 
north along the ridge, leaving the 




















SAWPUST Is 
POOR COVERT. 


others undisturbed. Ruff made an- 
other nice productive on No. 6, with 
the bird circling back into cover we 
had just agonized our way through. 
The big blow in 1944 laid acres of 
large trees flat and it’s still nearly im- 
possible to walk through parts of this 
country but it will be wonderful for 
grouse when the logs begin to rot. 


Around the next shoulder we moved 
No. 7 straight over into the lovely 
basin we were looking for. Years in 
the service, other factors had pre- 
vented our coming back to gun the 
hidden hemlocks and now it was 
about to happen. We topped the rise, 
then stopped, incredulous. The shal- 
low basin was there, still evocative of 
—— hands, no longer in a gesture 
of revelation but of dismay. Cut to the 


bone of rock ledges, it was covered 
with shoulder-high blackberry canes. 
A huge sawdust pile, darker brown 
where the edges seeped the water, 
marked where the big hemlocks had 
stood. We could see their stumps 


among broken rhododendron and 
scars of skid roads and the spring run 
looked tepid in the sun. We turned 
and walked away, feeling we'd had 
something taken from us. 


Later we got into a lot of birds and 
Ruff seemed to be wheeling from one 
high-headed point into another—all 
productives. Over an especially bril- 
liant one I walked from in front di- 
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rectly toward him. At my fifth step 
the grouse went off like a powder keg 
at my elbow. I shot too quickly with 
my right but reached out and tumbled 
the bird, quartering, with my second 
shot. At times I’m convinced my double 
is bored “impulsive” in the right barrel 
and “redeemer” in the left. Ruff re- 
trieved the grouse over a long difficult 
stretch of logs and Driers. It was a big 
day with both birds shot over fine 
points and with excellent work by 
Ruff and yet, there was something 
missing—gone with that clump of hem- 
locks in the little valley high on the 
mountain. 


Tuesday, 18 November, ’41 


This is the story of my father’s last 
grouse. It is never easy to look Anno 
Domini in the eye, especially as con- 
cerns an aging sportsman, for we not 
only see ourselves taking those slower 
steps with increasingly frequent stops 
to rest, we also know what is passing 
through his mind. A fine old gun, 
cherished through the years, can be 
handed down for generations in a sort 
of living immortality. But an old shoot- 
ing companion, be he of setter blood 
or your own, must some day do it all 
in dreams. May they be good ones. 

Because of impaired health Father 
had done no gunning for years. He 
still kept a couple of setters, still took 
out his license, but each season found 
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him not quite up to it. A waterfowler 
can cheat age a bit, snug in a duck 
blind or goose pit, and quail and 
heasant shooting can be had with 
evel walking or the aid of a horse or 
jeep. But the older grouse gunner 
knows down inside that while he may 
reach a few birds walking a path, most 
grouse are where you find them (usu- 
ally at the far end of a hard climb 
over rugged country). 

Feeling a little stronger, Father ar- 
ranged to meet me for a go at what I 
call one of my “annuity” coverts—rela- 
tively gentle pieces of shooting I keep 
in mind for my later years. To make it 
specially his day we were gunning 
over his favorite setter Grouse, a son 
of Sport’s Peerless. 

The territory lent itself as well as 
any grouse coy can: an old log- 
ging railroad grade winding around 
the shoulder of Laurel Hill Mountain 
near the Youghiogheny River gap. 
Keeping Father on the grade I worked 
the sides. It was a lovely mild day, 
Father and Grouse were both happy 
to be out and everything was behav- 
ing fine—except the birds. We moved 
them from the time we stepped into 
the woods but they either took off wild 
or flushed near me. 

My first chance went out at my feet, 
pole aw I had been shooting 
poorly lately but I dropped this one. 
The smell of nial brightened 
Father noticeably and he was enjoy- 
ing it all but his luck was somewhere 
else today. Even the birds that flushed 





Wow WHAT? 
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from me seemed determined not to go 
his way. 

At last I was delighted to hear him 
shoot. When I got to him I found him 
standing on the old railroad grade, the 
spent shell on the ground, and no bird. 
It seemed he had walked into three 
grouse in some grapevines and had 
tried for one as it went out wild. He 
was understandably disappointed, con- 
sidering how long it Say a since he 
had seen a grouse, but I gathered it 
had been a slim chance, well out over 
the tree tops. 

I returned to my position below and 
Grouse found a single which offered 
no shot. I called to Father to wait 
while I circled back to follow the bird 
into a ledge of rocks. I nearly stepped 
on it in a clump of Ocalan 
took a close shot, and (today being 
one of those days) the grouse somer- 
saulted in a cloud of feathers. I heard 
Father coming down the slope and I 
started to call that I had got the bird, 
then checked myself as an _ idea 
bloomed. 

Frantically I searched among the 
rocks while Grouse busied himself 
above me. Unable to find the bird, I 
looked up to see Grouse proudly hold- 
ing it, waiting for my praise. I snatched 
it from his mouth, feeling heartless, 
and stuffed it into my game pocket as 
Father peered over the cliff above. 

“Did you get him?” he asked. 

“No,” I lied, wondering how he 
failed to see the particles of down still 
floating in the air. “Let’s get on. I 
think I know about where he went.” 

After a fake cast I doubled us back 
toward the place where Father had 
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MISSED TWICE, BEAUTIFULLY, 


missed his bird. Keeping him on the 
slope below me I began playing on 
that old deceiver, Hope, eternal in a 
shooting man. 

“Curious,” I said, “that we haven't 
moved that bird you shot at. Are you 
there isn’t a chance that you hit 
it 

He was all too disconsolately cer- 
tain. “The bird was too far out. I really 
shouldn't have tried.” 

“Sometimes they carry shot and fall 
dead out of sight,” I reminded him. 

I decided my bird had cooled off 
enough and when I came to a logical 
distance beyond his shot, checking to 
make certain Father didn’t see me, I 
waved Grouse in and, pulling the bird 
from my coat, I tossed it to him. 
Grouse gave me a resentful look and 
walked away. 

Still hoping to bring it off I grabbed 


him by the collar, picked up the bird 
and called, “Look what Grouse is 
bringing to me!” 

Father came scrambling up the hill 
much too fast. “I felt I was on that 
bird.” He took his grouse, blinking as 
he smoothed its feathers. “Now that 
just Se to show you. What would 
you do without a good retriever?” 

Grouse was getting his glory now 
and I thought he grinned as Father 
stroked him and expanded his subject. 
“That bird seemed to flinch as I shot 
but then I thought I must have im- 
agined it.” 

“He was certainly dead when Grouse 
brought him to me,” I said. “Let’s take 
time out for a sandwich.” 

My small deception was worth- 
while. For, though Father lived for 
some years afterward, it was the last 
shell he ever fired. When Kay and I 
visited him a few days later he greeted 
us with a description of how hard-hit 
his grouse was when dressed. I could 
have told him it took the right barrel 
centered at twenty feet but he never 
suspected. 

“That bird of mine,” he said, “was 
plastered. It just shows they’re never 
as far out as you think they are.” 

I said I guessed he was right, and I 
scratched Grouse’s ears. 





BROADCASTING FOR THE BIRDS 


Radio has really become something for the birds! 

Tiny transmitters mounted on ruffed grouse will be used to study their 
movements under a temporary experimental (research) radio grant by the 
Federal Communications Commission to the University of Minnesota for a 
project financed by the National Scjence Foundation. 

Six male birds in the Cloquet Forest Research Center will be equipped 
with battery-operated transmitters weighing only one ounce each. The result- 


ing birdcasts will not be to nesting audiences but will be picked up 7 two 
receivers manned by biologists in a one-mile area. Monitoring will be 


an hourly basis. 


on 


The miniature transmitters will emit 10 milliwatt pulses continuously at a 
rate of one or two a second, so the life of the battery power is expected to 
io 


last 30 days, the duration of the study. Each bird’s ra 


different 


will operate on a 


equency for identification purposes. 
The movement of the birds during the 


eriod of study is estimated to be 


confined to a radius of half a mile. Interference to man-made radio is not 


anticipated. 
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Commission Starts Development Work 
On Pymatuning Goose Management Area 


A new development is taking place 
in the Crawford County waterfowl 
area so well known to many Pennsyl- 
vania sportsmen. The Pymatuning 
Goose Management Area is under de- 
velopment adjacent to the long estab- 
lished Pymatuning Refuge which will 
continue as an important part of the 
Management Area. More than 6,000 
acres of land owned by the Depart- 
ment of Forests and Waters and the 


Game Commission are available for 
this project. Eventually, it is hoped 
that many thousands of geese will 
make use of this area. By the fall of 
1961 it is expected that es 


20,000 geese will take advantage of 
the development now underway. 
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The Pymatuning Goose Manage- 
ment Area will be patterned after 
similar areas in the midwest. As on 
the midwestern areas, controlled shoot- 
ing (restrictions on number of hunters, 
shooting days and hours, and permits 
to hunt) will be imposed once the 
development is complete and satis- 
factory numbers of geese are usin 
the area. Because several years wil 
be required for adequate numbers of 
geese to develop the habit of usin 
the area, there will be no controlle 
shooting this year. Even after the con- 
trolled shooting area is established, 
other parts of the area will be open to 
hunting without permits or restric- 
tions on the number of hunters, etc. 

The development work in progress 
on the area embraces the following: 

Construction of 15 dams and dikes 
to impound water and control of water 
levels for waterfowl food production. 

Construction of pot holes for nest- 
ing and resting. 

Establishment of agricultural crops 
for waterfowl food on more than 1,000 
acres. This will require removal of 
some fence rows and the clearing and 
rehabilitating of reverting fields. All 
soil conservation practices recom- 
mended by the Soil Conservation 
Service are being used in the agri- 
cultural areas. 

Establishment of a 625-acre Propa- 
gation Area to provide a safe feeding 
and resting area for geese. There will 
be no hunting on this area. This area 
will also be “home” to the Commis- 
sion’s captive flock of Canada goose 
breeders during most of the year ex- 
cept the hunting season. 
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Commission's Southeast Field Division 


Holds Deputy Game 


Deputy Game Protectors from the 
13 counties in the Game Commission’s 
Southeast Field Division met in Lan- 
caster on September 10 for an all-day 
training conference. It marked the 
first time that deputies have met on 
a regional basis anywhere in Pennsy]l- 
vania and heralded a turning point in 
the training of these non-salaried of- 
ficers. More than 180 deputy game 
protectors attended the meeting in 
company with 31 district game protec- 
tors and Division headquarters staff. 

Game Commission officials from 
Harrisburg, Reading and other field 
divisions were introduced to the group 
by Morris D. Stewart, Southeast Di- 
vision Supervisor. M. J. Golden, ex- 
ecutive director of the Pennsylvania 
Game Commission, in his address, 
stressed the Commission’s desire to 
have the best trained and best in- 
formed deputy force in the country. 
He discussed the growing problems of 
urbanization in southeastern Pennsy]l- 
vania, particularly those townships 
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Protector Conference 


with large wildlife populations which 
are closed to hunting through local 
ordnances. A former deputy game pro- 
tector himself, Golden congratulated 
the group on the fine job they are do- 
ing in law enforcement and firearms 
safety training. 

Other Harrisburg staff officers who 
addressed the meeting included Glenn 
L. Bowers, Deputy Executive Direc- 
tor; Robert Lichtenberger, Chief, Di- 
vision of Administration; Thomas F. 
Bell, Chief, and Hayes T. Englert, 
Asst. Chief, Division of Law Enforce- 
ment; Court C. Freeburn, Chief, Di- 
vision of Land Management; Ralph 
Britt, Chief, Division of Propagation; 
Donald E. Miller, Supervisor of Train- 
ing. Supervisors of four of the Com- 
missions other Field Divisions also 
attended the conference and were in- 
troduced to the group. 

Pennsylvania’s Deputy Game Pro- 
tectors are selected carefully following 
written examination. They serve with- 
out salary under a District Game Pro- 
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tector and are “on call” anytime they 
are needed to help in law enforcement, 
game shipments and _ distribution, 
hunter safety training, or other phases 
of the Commission’s work. All deputies 
meet regularly on a county or intra- 
county basis to receive training from 
salaried officers of the Commission. 
They are issued a limited amount of 
uniform equipment, including a badge 
of office, and have the same authority 
to make arrests for violations of game 
laws as the salaried officer. Pennsyl- 
vania’s present field force of deputy 
game protectors numbers about 1,400. 
Many of them have served as deputies 
for long periods of time; there were 
seven men with 25 or more years serv- 
ice attending the Southeast Division 
meeting. 


DIVISION SUPERVISOR Morris D. Stewart 
introduced Executive Director M. J. Golden 
and Deputy Executive Director Glenn Bow- 
ers to more than 180 Deputy Game Protec- 
tors in Lancaster during the meeting. 


QUARTER CENTURY OF SERVICE is held by these seven Deputy Game Protectors of 
the Commission’s Southeast Division. Left to right: Nelson D. Hoy, Delaware County; 
Willard Wickert, Lehigh County; LeRoy B. Stackhouse, Bucks County; Hugh Ellis, Dela- 
ware County; Robert L. Franke, Dauphin County; and Wilbur P. Klapp, Chester County. 
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Pennsylvania State Parks 
Again Opened to Hunting 


Secretary of Forests and Waters 
Maurice K. Goddard has announced 
that the State Parks will be opened to 
hunters again this year ge where 
hunting will conflict with other park 
uses or will interfere with construction 
work. 

Chief exception to the open hunt- 
ing rule is Gifford Pinchot State Park 
between Harrisburg and York, where 
heavy construction will continue 
through the fall and winter. 


Another large park under construc- 
tion, Prince Gallitzin State Park in 
northern Cambria County, will be 
opened to hunting, however. Goddard 
said that he felt safe in permitting 
hunters there because of the park's 
large size and the slowdown in con- 
struction because of court cases. The 
6,000-acre park is approximately 18 
miles northwest of Altoona. 

Goddard explained that hunting has 
generally been permitted in order to 
keep park wildlife populations in 
balance. He added, however, that 
hunting is not one of the primary rec- 
reation activities for which parks are 
built and that the State Park Service 
will assure that other activities may 
continue without interference during 
hunting season. 

Goddard emphasized that the State 
Parks are used during all seasons of 
the year by non-hunters, particularly 
school groups and Saturday hikers. 
During October, November and De- 
cember of last year, he stated, there 
were about 700,000 people who used 
the parks for purposes other than 
hunting as opposed to just under 50,- 
000 hunters. For this reason “safety 
zones’ have been established where 
hunting is prohibited. 

Mimeographed maps of the follow- 
ing major State Parks, showing safety 
zones, are available from District For- 
esters, Park Superintendents, and 
Park Foremen: Big Pocono—Monroe 
County; Blue Knob—Bedford County; 
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Chapman Dam — Warren County; 
Cook Forest — Jefferson and Clarion 
Counties; Crooked Creek—Armstron 
County; French Creek—Chester an 
Berks Counties; Tobyhanna and 
Gouldsboro — Monroe and Wayne 
Counties; Hickory Run — Carbon 
County; Keystone — Westmoreland 
County; Laurel Hill—Somerset age 
Raccoon Creek—Beaver County; Rick- 
etts Glen — Luzerne and Sullivan 
Counties; Shawnee—Bedford County. 





Pennsylvania Game Protectors 
Improve Pistol Marksmanship 


While undergoing one week of in- 
tensive inservice training at the Game 
Commission school in Jefferson County 
this summer each Game Protector fired 
his service revolver, a .38 special, in 
match competition with brother officers. 

The Commission’s Northeast Divi- 
sion won the President’s Trophy, de- 
termined by a comparison of the five 
high individual scorers from each Di- 
vision. The Northeast won the Super- 
visor's Trophy, also. This award goes 
to the Division whose officers shoot 
the highest average score. In both 
these competitions the Southeast Divi- 
sion placed second, the Northwest 
third 


Earl E. Geesaman, Information- 
Education officer on the Southeast 
Division staff, was high individual 
shooter. He posted a score of 284. This 
is the second successive year Geesa- 
man has won high-man honors. The 
runners-up with the score each shot, 
follow: William E. Fulmer, Northeast, 
282; George W. Miller, Northwest, 
279; Daniel McPeek, Northeast, 276; 
es Edward J. Fasching, Southeast, 

4, 

The course fired is generally known 
as the “Camp Perry Match,” which is 
the one used in registered pistol and 
revolver tournaments in this country. 
In such a match all shooting is done 
at 25-yard range. Each competitor 
fires 5 shots left hand, 5 right in 
slow fire. Then follows 10 shots time 
fire and 10 rapid fire, hand optional. 
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FROM STUDENT TO INSTRUCTOR in 13 years was an unusual mark achieved by Dis- 
trict Game Protector Bob Shaffer, of Mifflintown, Juniata County. He was a student 
camper at the first pilot project Junior Conservation Camp conducted by the Pa. Feder- 
ation of Sportsmen’s Clubs in 1947. This past summer he returned again to serve as a 
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Hunter Safety Instructor. 


Radio System Helps 
Trap Deer Killers 


Two-way radio and cooperation be- 
tween law enforcement agencies com- 
bined to trip up two men who flouted 
the Game Law during the time their 
hunting license was suspended be- 
cause they had illegally killed deer. 
Here is the story. 

Shortly after noon, August 19, State 
Police at Carlisle received a report 
that a deer had been killed out of sea- 
son in Cumberland County. The mes- 
sage was phoned to Eugene Utech, a 
nearby Game Protector. He used his 
radio unit to alert brother officer 
George Bretz, Shippensburg in whose 
district the venison was reported held. 
Supervisor James Brown intercepted 
the officers radio conversation and 
recommended procedure. 

Approximately one hour after the 
original report Game Protectors de- 
scended upon the rural homes of the 
two suspects, near Bloserville, and 
found deer meat at both places. When 

uestioned the defendants said the 
dete they divided was shot on the 
previous evening through the use of 
a .22 caliber rifle. A Carlisle man, with 
them at the time of the illegal act, 
was implicated. 
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Game Protector Bretz arraigned the 
men before a Justice of the Peace near 
Carlisle. One defendant was charged 
with possessing parts of a deer taken 
in closed season, killing a deer with a 
.22 rifle (unlawful) and hunting while 
his hunting rights were denied. He 
was charged, also, with committing a 
second deer-killing offense, which 
doubles the customary $100 penalty. 
Found guilty as charged, this man 
drew fines totaling $340 plus costs of 
prosecution. He paid in full to main- 
tain his freedom. The second offender 
was charged with possessing parts of 
deer taken in closed season and hunt- 
ing while his hunting rights were 
denied. He too was subject to the ad- 
ditional fine for the second deer-kill- 
ing offense. Found guilty as charged 
this man could not immediately make 
settlement in the amount of $240 in 
fines, plus costs. After a few days in 
the county jail he “paid out.” 

The Carlisle “third man” was appre- 
hended and charged with aiding and 
assisting in concealing and transport- 
ing a deer unlawfull Killed. Adjudged 
guilty he was fined $100 and costs. 
Unable to settle at once he also was 
remanded to the county jail. He was 
released a few days later after making 
the required settlement. 
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Curtiss-Wright Again Opens 
Quehanna Area to 
Deer Hunters 


The Pennsylvania Game Commis- 
sion is pleased to announce that fol- 
lowing good behavior by deer hunters 
last year on Curtiss-Wright’s Que- 
hanna site (which embraces parts of 
Cameron, Clearfield and Elk Coun- 
ties), the area will again be open to 
deer hunting during the 1960 archery 
season and the seasons for antlered 
and antlerless deer. In 1959 hunters 
were required to check in and out of 
the area; this year the gates on the 
entrance roads will be open from 6 
am. to 6 pm., E.S.T. (Monday 
through Saturday), and hunters will 
not be required to check in or out. All 
hunters must leave the area prior to 
6 p.m., E.S.T. 

As in 1959, certain parts of the area 
will be out-of-bounds to hunters. 
These NO HUNTING AREAS will be 
prominently posted and all hunters 
are urged to respect the posted areas. 

During the firearms seasons, shot- 
guns only (with slugs) will be per- 
mitted. Rifles are prohibited. 

Again in 1960 as in 1959, driving for 
deer is prohibited. Hunters may en- 
gage in still hunting only. 

No fires shall be kindled on the area. 

Cars must be parked off the roads 
so that traffic will not be obstructed. 

All provisions of The Game Law 
and all rules and regulations of the 
Game Commission will apply and law 
enforcement officers of the Commis- 
sion will patrol the area. 

The area will not be open for any 
hunting other than for deer. 


Fish Commission Completes 
Publication of 46 Maps 
Showing Pennsylvania Waters 


The completion of the sportmen’s 
Waters-Highway map project, initi- 
ated in 1958 by the Pennsylvania Fish 
Commission, has been announced by 
Albert M. Day, executive director of 
the agency. Available now are 46 
maps, detailing all the counties of the 
Commonwealth except Philadelphia. 

According to C. Robert Glover, for- 
mer chief of the agency’s Conserva- 
tion Education Division, who devel- 
oped the project, the maps were de- 
signed to be totally functional for 
fishermen and hunters. They are 
drawn on a two mile to the inch scale 
and in three colors. 

The waters in the respective coun- 
ties, large enough to lend themselves 
to hook and line fishing, are shown 
and named in blue. The highway sys- 
tem, including township roads, is 
shown in brown. Also in brown is 
shown a sufficient number of towns 
to guide the map user. All areas under 
the jurisdiction of state and federal 
agencies are shown in green. These 
include state game lands, state parks 
and forests, national forests and Fish 
Commission holdings. 

Of the total, 27 are single county 
maps and cost 35 cents each; 19 are 
two-county maps and cost 50 cents 
each, plus Pennsylvania sales tax. 

Day said that convenient order 
forms have been prepared by the 
Commission and are available on re- 
quest at the Commission’s six regional 
offices and main office in Harrisburg. 





HAPPY HUNTING GROUNDS 


The Cooperative Farm-Game Program is generally considered one of the 
Game Commission’s best farmer-sportsman relations projects. Other than 
safety zones around buildings and occasional small refuges open hunting is 
permitted on properties of landowners in the er ew 


As of May 31 this year 165 projects, locate 


in all parts of Pennsylvania, 


consisted of 11,233 farms having a total of 1,192,232 acres. 
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PYMATUNING GOOSE AREA will be developed by the Game Commission. Development 
the 6,000-acre tract includes construction of 15 dams and 


dikes, like this one being inspected by Commissioner H. L. Buchanan, of Franklin. 


Commission to Watch 
Extended Grouse Season 


Studies of the ruffed grouse have 
indicated that this game bird is usually 
under-harvested, also that hunting 
pressure is not a factor limiting grouse 

pulations. Therefore, in order to 

etter utilize this renewable resource, 
and provide recreational opportunities 
.in addition to the general small game 
season, the Game Commission de- 
clared an extended grouse season, De- 
cember 26-January 2. 


The Commission established this 
season as an experiment and will 
closely watch hunter participation and 
the effects of the season on the grouse 
poe This late period for grouse 

unting runs concurrent with the vary- 
ing hare and late cottontail season 
during the 1960 license period. 
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Three Taxidermy Applicants 
Qualify in Exam 


The skills of three newly licensed 
Pennsylvania taxidermists are now 
available to hunters and trappers who 
wish to preserve wildlife trophies. 


Of the six men who were examined 
at the Game Commission office in Har- 
risburg this summer (a legal require- 
ment before being issued a taxidermy 
license), the following satisfactorily 
demonstrated their qualifications: 


Frank R. Schroeder, 3749 Ridge 
Pike, Collegeville, Montgomery 
County. 


Michael E. Miller, Jr., Fourth and 
Mountain Road, Summerdale, Cum- 
berland County. 


LeRoy M. Nester, R. D. 1, Bechtels- 
ville, Berks County. 
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Don't Become a “Statistic’— 
Hunt Safely 


By Ted S. Pettit 


Tess an old saying to the effect 

that nothing in this life is certain 
except death and taxes. To those two 
sure things may be added another— 
the fact that within a very few min- 
utes after the hunting season opens, 
at least one hunter will be shot and 
before the season ends too many more 
will become casualty statistics in 
Game Commission files. 


4s wh r 
SHOOTING IS FUN 


AREFUL 
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The unfortunate part of it is, that 
most, if not all, of the accidents could 
be prevented if more sportsmen 
trained and conditioned themselves to 
use self-control in the excitement of 
the hunt. 

Most accidents fall into one of sev- 
eral categories. To avoid becoming a 
“statistic” as either the cause of an 
accident ora victim, follow these rules 
developed over the years by firearms 
and hunter safety experts. 

Many accidents occur in the house, 
before the hunter even crosses his 
threshold and heads for the field. 
He shoots himself or a member of his 
family while sagen guns, putting 
his gun away, or taking it from stor- 
age. Many times, his children play 
with the gun and shoot themselves or 
others. 

The rule to follow is this: Store 
guns and ammunition separately, and 
where they may be locked. Be sure 
guns are not loaded when stored. 
When guns are taken from the rack 
or other storage place, open the action 
immediately and check again. Keep 
the action open when carrying the 
gun around the house. When cleaning 
a gun, be sure the muzzle is always 
pointed in a safe direction. Don’t for- 
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get either, that walls, ceilings, and 
oors may not be a safe barrier. There 
are many cases on record where the 
accidental firing of a gun has killed 
someone in the next room, upstairs or 
downstairs. 

Next, when you leave for the field 
be sure you have the correct ammu- 
nition. Check a couple of times to be 
sure. Incorrect ammunition can cause 
accidents. At the least, it can cause 
inconvenience as you try to get what 
you need. 

The only real safe way to carry a 
aa a car or boat and the only 
egal way in most states, is to carry it 
lh broken down if possible 
and in a case in the luggage compart- 
ment of the car. If the gun cannot be 
broken down, then it’s a good pre- 
caution to carry it with the action 
open. 

Upon arrival at the hunting site, 
take the gun from the car and as- 
semble it. Open the action and keep 
it open until you are in the field ready 
to hunt. In the meantime, always keep 
the muzzle pointed in a safe direction 
and protect the gun so that the muzzle 
does not become plugged with snow, 
mud, or dirt. 

This is a good time to bring up an- 
other point — what to do about the 
screwball who may be in your hunt- 
ing party, the fellow who seems to go 
out of his way to break every rule of 
gun safety and good sportsmanship. 
For me the answer is simple. I do the 
same thing about him that I do about 
car drivers who are accidents trying 
to find a place to happen, hot-rod boat 
-operators, or side-winder plug casters. 
I hint politely that there are safer and 
more sane ways of driving boat or car, 
or casting a plug with two treble 
hooks. If my hints are not effective, I 
look elsewhere for a companion to hunt 
with. I know a lot of nice guys with 
whom I wouldn’t be found dead hunt- 
— maybe I would and that’s why 
I don’t hunt with them. I figure that 
if they want to shoot themselves, that’s 
one thing, but they are not going to 
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shoot me if I can help it—and I can. 

Once in the field, there are more 
eneral rules, that if followed care- 
ully, would prevent most accidents. 
The first is this: Always carry your 
gun with the muzzle pointed in a safe 
direction. Carry the gun with muzzle 
up, down, or sideways, but pointing 
away from your companions. 

Before you start out, agree ahead 
of time on each hunter's zone of fire. 
Then stick to your own zone and ex- 
pect each other hunter to do likewise. 
If they don’t, go home while you can. 
If a fellow doesn’t have the self con- 
trol to hold up shooting in another 
hunter’s zone, he could just as easily 
shoot a man as a bird. 


The next rule is to be sure of your 
target before you shoot. Be absolutely 
sure that what you aim at is legal 
game, and there isn’t any open sea- 
son on dogs, cows, horses, or men. On 
top of that, several ducks are not legal 
nor are hen pheasants in the wild. So 
be sure before you shoot. 

Also, watch your background—the 
area in back of the target. There may 
be a farmhouse, barn, farm road, or 
highway in the background. Do not 
risk hitting man or beast just for the 
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sake of meat in the pot. It’s not worth 
it. In the background, too, may be 
rocks, hard ground, or water that 
could cause a ricochet and an acci- 
dent. 

Crossing fences, streams, swamps, 
stone walls or blowdowns, or even 
walking on steep slopes can be the 
cause of an accident if you slip or 
stumble. Hunting accident files are 
full of records telling of hunters who 
shot themselves or companions while 
walking in rough country or crossing 
fences. The only safe way is to open 
the action of your gun or ‘inloed, it 
until you reach smooth ground again 
or cross the fence. You may miss a 
shot or two, but that’s better than 
getting shot. 


Good Outdoor Manners 


Each year, especially in the densely 
Pagano parts of the state, more 
and more land is closed to hunting 
because of a few irresponsible hunters 
who think that their license is a per- 
mit to hunt anywhere and who have 
no regard at all for private land and 
the rights of landowners. 


To find out why so many landown- 
ers post their land, just talk with 
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them. Some of their stories make you 
blush and become so embarrassed for 
others that you almost are ashamed 
to admit you, too, are a hunter. 
Trampled crops, broken fences, dead 
farm animals, forest fires, litter by the 
barrelful are just some of the abuse 
that too many landowners have taken 
from a small handful of hunters. But 
there is a limit, and when that limit 
is reached, up go the signs and more 
land is sides. 

In brief, then, always ask permission 
before entering any private land. Ask 
the owner where he would prefer that 
you hunt. If you find a gate closed, 
close it behind you. If it’s open, leave 
it open. 

Walk on the edges of cultivated 
fields—not down the middle unless 
you have specific permission to do so. 
If you stop for lunch, clean up after- 
wards, and be careful with fire. Be 
sure any fire is dead out and that eT 
for cigarettes, cigars, or pipe coals. 

Be careful crossing fences—try to 
cross through gates, and where pos- 
sible crawl under rather than over a 
fence. Fences are put up for a good 
reason—to keep animals in or out of a 
field. Broken fences could cost a 
farmer hundreds of dollars in de- 
stroyed crops. 

Last, but not least, share your bag 
with the farmer. Maybe he won't ac- 
cept it, but it’s a good way to insure 
a welcome next time. It’s smart, too, 
to take along a box of candy for Mrs. 
Landowner and a gimmick or two for 
the kids. It doesn’t cost much and 
helps build good relations. Many 
sportsmen even spend a few days a 
year working on farms on a weekend, 
where they hunt in the fall. 


Outdoor fun with a future may 
easily depend upon two things—safe 
hunting and good outdoor manners 
while hunting. Acquire these habits 
now and develop them as you hunt 
this fall. It’s a good way to keep your 
name off the statistics list of the safety 
council and the Game Commission 
casualty reports. 
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November's Hunting Harvest 


Lures Many Sportsmen to Use Bo 


The Small-bore for Small Game 


By Jim Varner 


ACH year across this Common- 
wealth and Nation, November 
marks the year’s climax for many 
sportsmen. With an open season on 
nearly every kind of small game ani- 
mal and bird, surely this is one of 
the best loved and most anticipated 
months on every hunter’s calendar. 
Most hunting in November is done 
with the shotgun. Its range is limited 
but in close, it can certainly stop any- 
thing in the path of its many pellets. 
But there are some sportsmen who 
prefer, either through choice or eco- 
nomic circumstances, to hunt with the 
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small-bore rifle. Many youngsters who 
do not own a shotgun start their hunt- 
ing experiences with a favorite .22 
rifle. Other more experienced sports- 
men choose the rifle because they take 
pride in their stalking skill, accuracy 
and also desire to harvest their game 
with a single shot which usually 
doesn’t leave as much lead to be con- 
tended with in dressing and serving. 
Squirrels, rabbits and wild turkeys 
certainly have a devoted following of 
riflemen in Pennsylvania and it is to 
these—the hunted and the hunters—that 
we take aim in this month’s column. 
First, let’s take a look at the legal 
requirements for using rifles to hunt 
wild birds and animals in Pennsyl- 
vania. Most of these laws, rules and 
regulations are simply based on com- 
mon sense and are designed to insure 
that hunters with rifles handle them 
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safely and sanely. Consideration is 
also given to the game so that the 
rifle harvest will be humane and so 
that wild birds and animals stand at 
least a fair chance of escape. 

Single-shot or hand-operated re- 
peating rifles are permissible for hunt- 
ing big and small game when shooting 
one all-lead, lead alloy, soft-nosed or 
expanding bullet or ball at a single 
discharge. All air-rifles, air-pistols, 
automatic, semi-automatic and auto- 
loading rifles are illegal. All .22 and 
.25 caliber rifles with rimfire cart- 
ridges are illegal for big game hunt- 
ing but they may be used on small 
game. Jacketed bullets are likewise 
illegal tor big game hunting but may 
be used on small game. The last ses- 
sion of the legislature also amended 
the Game Law to make it illegal to 
shoot at any wild bird or animal while 
it is on a public highway. It’s also 
against the law to knowingly shoot 
across a public highway unless the 
line of fire is sufficiently high enough 
to preclude any danger to persons and 
vehicles using the road. 

In addition to these laws, sports- 
men using rifles for hunting small 
game should constantly remember that 
safety comes first, last and always. 
Pay special attention to your line of 
fire and to your backstop. A rifle bul- 
let can cover a lot of country after it 
leaves the muzzle of your rifle—and it 
can get through small trees, brush and 
other obstacles before it stops. Re- 
member that even the little .22 will 
penetrate several inches of softwood 
and still pack a powerful punch on the 
other side. This little bullet has a ten- 
dency to ricochet as well, and it should 
be fired only when you are sure of a 
safe backstop. 

But for many hunters, both young 
and old, the .22 caliber rifle is a favor- 
ite for hunting squirrels. You are well 
on your way to becoming a real 
woodsman when you learn how to 
successfully stalk and shoot this wary 
target. All of us can spend many in- 
teresting hours at this sport; it presents 
a real challenge. 
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DREAM TARGET for many riflemen dur- 
ing Pennsylvania small-game seasons is the 
wild turkey. Jacketed bullets are used in 
order to make a clean kill and to avoid 
spoiling too much of the meat. 


The .22 short, hollow-point cart- 
ridge does a good job in squirrel 
hunting but the long-rifle, high-veloc- 
ity hollow-point is better. Regular 
open sights will do although a care- 
fully sighted-in peep with a gold and 
ivory front sight is better. Telescopic 
sights will add a lot to this sport. 
Using a ’scope-equipped outfit that is 
sighted so that its point of impact is 
centered at 50 yards, a good rifleman 
can pick off any bushy-tail that ex- 
poses himself out to 75 yards. That’s a 
long shot in the woods. Carefully 
check the trajectory of the little 37- 
grain bullet on targets out to 75 yards 
with such a sight setting. Try for head 
shots at the shorter ranges. Hunt dur- 
ing the early morning hours and from 
three o'clock until quitting time, for 
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this little nut-cracker reserves the 
middle of the day for his siesta. I use 
a Model 69 Winchester clip-loading 
.22 for squirrels, equipped with a 4 x 
32 United Golden Hawk telescope on 
the new Weaver tip-off mount that 
handles the one-inch standard tube 
scopes. This is a comparatively inex- 
pensve outfit considering the brilliancy 
of the scope and all-around efficiency. 
Such a sight combination is excellent 
on the big-game rifle when used with 
the Williams quick convertible mount. 
A farmer friend of mine does an ex- 
cellent job on squirrels, rabbits, rac- 
coon and woodchucks with his Moss- 
berg 22 Magnum, using a tip-off 
Weaver and a Weaver J4 scope. You 
can obtain satisfactory results with 
the many cheap single-shot rifles sell- 
ing under $20 as long as they have 
the groove for Weaver's cheap tip-off 
mount which will accommodate the 
low priced B-4 and B-6 scopes. This 
gives the beginner, who has to count 
his pennies, a lot of hunting equip- 
ment at a minimum expenditure. 

Properly prepared after being 
promptly cleaned, all squirrels are ex- 
cellent eating. They feed principally 
on nuts, acorns, corn and similar nu- 
tritious foods which give them a 
flavor all their own. Unlike the rabbit 
family one seldom finds a diseased or 
grubby squirrel. It is an active, clean, 
healthy little game animal. The loin 
and hind legs are exceptionally meaty. 
Their ability to thrive and multiply 
under today’s hunting pressure speaks 
for their resourcefulness and cunning. 
And this provides the young, as well 
as the old, hunter with plenty of action 
and thrills. Its habits and alertness 
require patience, expert stalking abil- 
ity and keen eye with more than aver- 
age knowledge of woodcraft. Tricks 
learned hunting squirrels will assure 
one of success later on turkey and 
big game. 

Some call the rabbit the youngster’s 
big game but I consider the squirrel 
ahead of the rabbit when it comes to 
pulling the unexpected and leaving 
the hunter muttering incoherently to 
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himself. The fellow who can slyly 
pussy-foot through the woods and 
stalk a gray squirrel so skillfully that 
it can be bagged with a carefully 
placed head shot within 30 or 40 yards 
deserves to be called a hunter. He 
willsoon develop into a skillful woods- 
man. 

For running shots, of course, the 
scatter-gun is best on all game but it 
does a messy job on squirrels as they 
are very tenacious of life and require 
more than average amount of shotgun 
pellets to stop them. Down through 
our pioneer history the squirrel was 
considered a rifleman’s game where 
skill with the rifle was definitely an 
art to be proud of, and careful stalk- 


TURKEY RIFLES do not have to be much 
different from those used on big game but 
the cartridges and bullets should be modi- 
fied. The 30-30 Winchester, for example, 
would tear a gobbler apart if used with 
normal factory loading. By reducing powder 
load and bullet weight, the same cartridge 
can do excellent work in turkey hunting. 
















































ing a science which belonged to the 
expert woodsman. Somehow, I am un- 
able to derive a great deal of pleasure 
out of shooting squirrels with the 
shotgun. I guess I was raised that way 
by an old Kentucky-born grandfather. 
Rabbits probably afford the most 
shooting for all concerned if they 
have been able to reach the hunting 
season in fairly sufficient numbers. 
Everybody likes to hunt rabbits, espe- 
cially nimrods.who enjoy using dogs. 
Good dogs are an asset in most all 
small game hunting and certainly add 
a lot of glamour to our days afield. 
The shotgun is the universal gun used 
and should be loaded with light to 
medium shells. Xpress and Magnum 
loads are unnecessary. Rabbit hunters 
often encounter ,all other species of 
small game but you are not handi- 
capped with your rabbit load. A few 
Xpress shells can be carried in a sepa- 
rate pocket for an emergency in turkey 
country or ducks on a beaver dam. 
Not too much skill as a woodsman is 
necessary in hunting them, but being 
a ground running animal extreme care 
is necessary to prevent shooting acci- 
dents to dogs and fellow hunters. 
Small caliber rifles are excellent in 
the hands of careful shooters who un- 
derstand the rabbit’s habits and where 
to expect him to be bedded down dur- 
ing the day. With snow on the ground 
a lot of fun can be had trailing them, 
in areas not too full of hunters, till 
they sit down and curiously check on 
who is following them. The .22 long 
rifle used on squirrels does a splendid 
job. Careful stalking is necessary as 
with the rest of all wild game that has 
been alarmed and alert to danger. 
About the only remaining denizen 
of our woods and mountain areas that 
qualifies as a small caliber rifle trophy 
is the wild turkey. It ranks tops as an 
upland game bird about the same as 
the Canadian goose ranks tops among 
the waterfowl. It is a grand game bird 
and requires extreme skill to bring to 
bag with either the shotgun or rifle. 
A skillful squirrel hunter or deer 
stalker makes a good turkey hunter. 
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Haphazard, noisy, inexperienced chas- 
ing gets you nowhere with this inhab- 
itant of the mountain canyons and 
plateaus. Shotguns which qualify as 
duck and goose guns are necessary for 
best results and should be loaded with 
the heavy Xpress and Magnum shells. 
Most experienced turkey hunters pre- 
fer 4’s, 2’s or BB’s. Some consider the 
dense patterns of 6’s or 5’s best, claim- 
ing the extra head and neck hits more 
than make up for the heavier striking 
energy of the heavier pellets. Figure 
it out for yourself if you can. For this 
type of shooting I load my own Mag- 
num equivalents and stick to copper- 
plated 3’s and No. 1’s chilled. at- 
ever you do, keep on shooting if a 
turkey appears to be only wounded 
or it will . a vanishing act that will 
make Houdini look like a novice, and 
leave you muttering in disgust. Skill- 
ful calling is another essential for 
bringing this elusive bird in range and 
make yourself appear like a stump or 
windfall with camouflage clothing. 
Many hunters prefer the rifle in- 
stead of the scatter-gun. I have al- 
ready expressed my doubts as to the 
effectiveness of the small rim-fires due 
to their low velocity and lack of stop- 
ping energy. If you do not have a 22 
Hornet or 32-20 and 222 Remington 
class of rifle, don’t be discouraged as 
most all deer and bear so-called hi- 
power arms make ideal turkey rifles 
and afford you many more hours of 
familiarization with your big-game 
rifle. Use them with full-jacketed bul- 
lets or hand-load to mid-range veloc- 
ities to prevent extreme mutilation. 
For instance, the 30-30 Winchester, 
which is about our lightest deer cart- 
ridge, will tear a big gobbler apart 
so badly with its full factory loading 
one wouldn't have much left to munch 
on at the dinner table. Load this same 
splendid little case with the 110 grain 
open point 30 caliber hi-speed bullet 
ahead of only 12 ane of Hercules 
Unique powder and you have an 1,800 
feet-per-second load that is deadly 
accurate and can be used on any game 
the standard 32-20 cartridge is suit- 
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a good job but the long-rifle, high velocity is better. Telescope sights will add a lot to 


this sport but be sure of your backstop. 


able for. Put 10 grains of the same 
powder behind the little 30 cal. (7.65) 
Luger pistol bullet and you get 1,800 
f.s. velocity — an excellent squirrel, 
rabbit, raccoon and turkey cartridge. 
The Luger bullet is full-patch and 
weighs only 93 grains. The bigger 
30-06’s, 270’s and all the rest are 
just as versatile if given a chance. 
One can imagine what a wreck a 270 
or 30-06 would make of a squirrel, 
coon or turkey with 130 and 150 grain 
bullets moseying along around 3,000 
feet per second or better. Load them 
down and they become highly useful 
all-around firearms. 15 grains of 
Unique in the 30-06 behind the little 
full-patch Luger bullet steps along 
1,900 f.s. It doesn’t oti! at that 
velocity because it is a jacketed bullet. 
You can kill squirrels without exces- 
sive mutilation and it will put a bi 

gobbler out for keeps. Its fairly hig 

velocity gives it a flat trajectory to 
125 yards—about all one needs in the 
woods. The 150-grain full-jacketed 
service bullet is a still better one with 
18 grains of Unique to 1,850 f.s. I 
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could name dozens of excellent “pip- 
squeak” loads I have used in all cali- 
bers and I load hundreds of them for 
friends each year, but I believe the 
few mentioned will give you the idea. 
Be careful when loading these squibb 
loads that you don’t get a double 
charge of this quick burning highly 
dense powder in them. It can be very 
dangerous. Your rifle’s point of impact 
will be different with them and re- 

uire a different sight setting from 
the full loads. 

There is a definite place in Novem- 
ber’s hunting picture for the small- 
bore rifle or even the high-power rifle 
with reduced loads. Although most 
hunters will be using shotguns this 
month, there are times and places 
where they probably will wish they 
were carrying a rifle. The only way to 
solve this problem is to obtain a “com- 
bination” gun. They are expensive but 
we will discuss such arms in a later 
session, especially the three-barrel gun. 
So, until we meet again for the De- 
cember deer hunt, good hunting and 
safe shooting. 
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‘PoE Field Captain’s whistle has 
blown for the last time, a final ar- 
row thumps into the butt, the score 
card is tallied and signed, and as the 
loudspeaker announces the winners 
the last major championship the 1960 
outdoor archery season comes to a 
close. The chill of evening creeps 
over the land. Autumn has laid her 
hand on the trees and brightly colored 
leaves fall silently on the deserted 
field course. 

Inside the clubhouse the lights are 
turned on and from the coffee urn 
comes the aroma of fresh brewed 
coffee. Bows are unbraced, cased and 
laid aside as the archers gather in 
groups to discuss the day's events, 






By Tom Forbes 
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compare the scores with those of pre- 
vious tournaments. At a table a group 
of the club “work horses” talk over 
preliminary plans for the winter in- 
door season. 

Who are the 1960 champions? What 
records were broken? How many titles 
changed hands and who are the new 
leaders? Let us listen as the 1960 sea- 
son is reviewed in detail by the as- 
sembled archers. 

On the national scene the top-draw- 
ing tournament was the Annual Cham- 
pionship Tournament of the National 
Field Archery Association at Grayling, 
Mich., on June 27-30. A field of 1,170 
archers shot in the tournament. The 
winner and present champion, Dr. 
Fred M. Simmons, Jr., of Houston, 
Texas, shot an aggregate score of 
2,771. Simmons established a new 
record in the animal round—482-504, 
a 986 total. His aggregate score is 28 
points below that of the present rec- 
ord holder, Carl P. Heinrich of Rich- 
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mond, Mich., whose 1959 tally was 
2,799. 

In the Free-Style Division Pennsy]- 
vania’s Jim Mackey from Bradford 
won the top honors and set a new all- 
time record with a 493-511 field; 514- 
474 hunter; 498-508 animal for a total 
of 2,998. The former record holder, 
Robert Kadlec of Rochester, Minn., 
came in third with 2,945. Mackey’s 
2,998 topped Kadlec’s former record 
by 28 points. 

For the second straight year Faye 
Sconyers of Modesto, Calif., won the 
women’s championship and set a new 
all-time record with a total score of 
2,447, 228 points above the previous 
all-time record set by Jo McCubbins, 
another California archer, in 1959. 

For the second year in a row Cleo 
Roberson from Samaria, Mich., won 
the Free-Style title in the Women’s 
Division. She posted an aggregate 
score of 2,564. She holds the all-time 
record for this division, an aggregate 
total of 2,621 posted in the 1959 shoot. 
Jane Waite of Tyrone, Pa., placed 
ourth with a total of 2,416. Jane is 
Pennsylvania’s 1960 Free-Style State 
Field Champion. Larry Mann, another 
Pennsylvanian from Brockway, shot a 
2,539 to win Instinctive honors in the 
Intermediate Division. 

The 76th Annual National Archery 
Association Target Championship 
Tournament at Miami University, Ox- 
ford, Ohio, brought out a field of 231 
archers. Robert Kadlec of Rochester, 
Minn., won the title of Men’s Cham- 
pion with an aggregate score of 3,486, 
topping the all-time record established 
by Wilbert Vetrovsky in 1959 by 13 
points. Champion in the Women’s Di- 
vision is Ann Clark from Cincinnati, 
Ohio, who posted a total of 3,845 
breaking the all-time record of 3,812 
established by Jean Lee in 1950. Third 
place went to Betsy Hibbard of Har- 
risburg, Pa., with a score of 3,828, 16 
points better than the old record. 

World Champion Jim Caspers from 
Racine, Wis., came in second followed 
by James Mackey of Bradford, Pa., 
the NFAA Free-Style Champion. 
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Larry Mann from Brockway, Pa., took 
the Junior Boy’s title. 

In September Pennsylvania archers 
competed in the Annual State Cham- 
pionship Tournaments of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Archery Association to 
determine the state champions in both 
Target and Field Archery. 

The first of these championship 
events this year was the 26th Annual 
Target Championship Tournament 
held at North Park, Pittsburgh, on the 
new range of the Pittsburgh Archery 
Club. A double American and a York 
Round decide the championship in the 
Men’s Division. In the Women’s Divi- 
sion a double American, a National, 
and a Columbia Round determine the 
Women’s champion. The tournament 
_ held over the Labor Day week- 
end. 

James Mackey, the National Field 
Archery Association Free-Style Cham- 
pion, won the Pennsylvania Title with 
a 748-762 American and a 970 York 
for a total of 2,480, repeating his vic- 
tory of last year. Bob Kaufhold, Jr., 
of Neffsville was runner-up with 2,337; 
Carl Martell of Smiths Ferry was third 
with 2,271. 

In the Women’s Division Carole 
Meinhart, the defending champion, re- 
tained her title with a 728-738 Ameri- 
can Round, a 493 National and a 626 
Columbia, a total score of 2,585. Jane 
Waite of Tyrone was runner-up with 
a score of 2,524 and Marie Horvath 
of Harrisburg took third place with 
2,457. . 

In the Intermediate Boys’ Division 
Lee Hershner of York won the title 
with an aggregate score of 1,992. In- 
termediate boys shoot a double Amer- 
ican and a Hereford Round to deter- 
mine the champion. Lee’s double 
American score was 650-590. 

For the Junior Boys Larry Mann of 
Brockway, NFAA Intermediate title 
holder, took top honors with a score of 
2,882 for four Junior American Rounds. 
John Fehr, Jr., of Telford, came in 
second with a total score of 2,826. 

In the 180-yard Clout Bob Kaufhold 
took first place with a score of 300 
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followed by James Reber with 266 and 
James Mackey with 264. 

In team competition the Lancaster 
Archery Club Women’s team com- 
posed of Peg Shenk, Rita Moore, Verna 
Leaman and Reba Alden took first 
place. 

For the men the team of the Pitts- 
burgh Archery Club composed of 
Carole Meinhart, Robert Albright, 
Robert Meinhart and Charles Hein 
took first place and the team from the 
York Archers was in the runner-up 
position. High team individual score 
was shot by Carole Meinhart, a 750. 
Scores: Pittsburgh Archery Club 2,778; 
York Archery Club 2,771. 

The Clairton Sportsmen Archers 
were hosts for the 15th Annual Field 
Championship Tournament of the 
Pennsylvania State Archery Associa- 
tion on September 10 and 11, 1960. 
A total of 296 bowmen and women 
competed in the championship events 
during the two-day period. Notwith- 
standing the rain that fell on Sunday, 
scores were very close to those of last 
year. The defending Men’s Cham- 
pions successfully defended their titles. 
In the Instinctive Division Raleigh 
Bassinger of Aliquippa posted a 435 
Field, 446 Hunter, 456 Animal Round 
total of 1,357. James Mackey, Brad- 
ford Free-Styler, holder of the NFAA 
Free-Style title, was high man with 
471-505-524 for a total of 1,500, 24 

ints above his winning score in the 
59 tournament. John Chenosky of 
Stowe was runner-up in the Instinctive 
Division with an aggregate score of 
1,313 and Don Chesko of Ellwood 
City was in the third spot with 1,307. 
In the Free-Style Division, Car] Mar- 
tell of Smiths Ferry took the number 
two spot with 1,447 and in third place 
was Charles R. Jordon of Natrona 
Heights who posted a 1,445. 

In the Expert A Class Donald Sig- 
ley of Midlands took first place in the 
Free-Style competition with 1,243, fol- 
lowed in order by Melvin Heinbach 
of St. Clair 1,173, and Charles De- 
Arment of Tyrone 1,154. In the In- 
stinctive Division Charles L. Stewart 
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led the Expert A’s with 1,292; second 
place went to Stanley LeVan of 
Bloomsburg 1,214; and third place to 
Robert Keesey from Leechburg who 
posted 1,179. 

In the Expert B Class Clyde Getz 
of Pittsburgh won the Instinctive 
award with 1,048 followed closely b 
Sam Graham also of Pittsburgh with 
1,044. In the Free-Style Division An- 
drew Lelich from North Braddock 
took first with 1,110. Runner-up George 
Dingeldein of McKeesport with 1,086. 
In the Intermediate Division Larry 
Mann of Brockway, the NFAA title 
holder, took first place with 378-401- 
440 for a total of 1,219. The second 
spot went to Danny Shatzer of Cham- 
bersburg with 1,188. In the Instinctive 
Junior Division Larry Kirk of Oxford 
was high with 892 and Raymond 
Smith of Portage won the Free-Style 
event with 948. 

In the Women’s Instinctive Division 
top honors went to Patty Bailey of 
Meadville with a 311 Field, 270 Hunt- 
ers and 280 Animal Round. Her aggre- 
gate score, 861. Runner-up Dorothy 
Galvanek, 830. 


In the Free-Style Division Jane 
Waite of Tyrone was in the number 
one spot with 1,305 followed by Pitts- 
burgh’s all around archer, Carole 
Meinhart, with 1,060. 

Winner in the Expert A Instinctive 
Class was Alice Mann, Brockway, 763, 
just one point in front of Mary Sorg 
from Waynesboro. In Free-Style Ex- 
pert B Class Maxine Hunter of Turtle 
Creek was first with 632. In the In- 
sear Class Clare Capper posted 


In Bowman Class of the Instinctive 
Division Marilyn Shipley of Duquesne 
placed number one with 716 and in 
the Archer Class Florence Mullen of 
Pittsburgh was high scorer with 390. 

It was a good year. New names ap- 

eared among the winners but the old 
amiliar champions are still defying 
the newcomers to retire them from the 
top spots in the field of competitive 
archery. 
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<3 CANVASBACKS 


REDHEAD AND CANVASBACK DUCKS 
ARE FULLY PROTECTED BY 
LAW IN THE 1960-6/ SEASON. 
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NESTING CONDITIONS FOR CANVASBACKS AND REDHEADS 
APPEAR BRIGHTER NEXT YEAR. BUT THESE DUCKS ARE NOW 
IN SHORT SUPPLY. WE MUST GET AS MANY OF THEM AS 
POSSIBLE BACK TO THE BREEDING GROUNDS. THAT'S WHY 





U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 
BUREAU OF SPORT FISHERIES AND WILDLIFE 
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Pennsylvania Official 1960 Open Seasons 
and Bag Limits 


(Regulations apply for Hunting License Year, September 1, 1960 to August 31, 1961) 


Open season includes first and last dates listed, Sundays excepted, for game. The openin 
hour for small game pogretony game birds and other wild birds or animals on October 2 
will be 8:00 A. M., EST. m other opening days, and otherwise during the season for upland 
and big game, the shooting hours daily are from 7:00 A. M. 4 . M., EST, excepting 
from July 1 to September 30, inclusive, 6:00 A. M. to 7:30 P. M., EST, and the hours for the’ 
October archers’ deer season, which are 6:00 A. M. to 5:30 P. M., EST. (FEDERAL REGULA- 
TIONS FOR SEASONS, BAG LIMITS AND GENERAL SHOOTING HOURS ON MIGRATORY 
GAME BIRDS WILL BE ANNOUNCED LATER.) 


BAG LIMITS OPEN SEASONS 

UPLAND GAME (Small game possession limits below) Day Season First Day Last Day 
oe a ere ere rere rer oy. eee AAR | ee Se Dec. 3 and 
Ruffed Grouse ....(not more than 8 in combined seasons) .... Dec. 26 ..... Jan. 2, 1961 
Wild Turkey (Statewide) .........ccccceesveeeess 1 1 ee . Nov. 12 
Wild Turkey ( Counties, and parts of, below)*| ~‘""** fOCt. 29°... Nov. 26 
Squirrels, Gray, Black & Fox (combined) ........ ieee Sct DOR ck. es Dec. 3 
Ring-necked Pheasants, males only ............+. S icv 8 .... Oct, 29 ole ow 
Rabbits, Cottontail .............ec00. see 6 ih 6.65.00 Ce fe Ree oad. Dec. 3 and 
Rabbits, Cottontail (not more than 20 in combined seasons) .... Dec. 26 ..... Jan. 2, 1961 
A CE en otis «ks Kio sin c:00.09 (oa had.eneP occas 4 és. 18. . OtR9 oe S 
Hares (Snowshoe Rabbits) ....... ...ceseecseees ye aN ee? ee | Jan. 2, 1961 
Raccoons (hunting or trapping) ....... WE Sd is a cisie Unlimited .... No Close Season 
Woodchucks (Groundhogs) ............ceeeeeeeees Unlimited .... No Close Season 

RY, 8 cble PUL AW aah se Bh punts 0 bbe 4 60 5 Gas Lee a6 60's 3 Unlimited .... No Close Season 
Squirrels, Red (closed October 1 to 28, inclusive) .. Unlimited .... All mos. (except Oct. 1-28) 
BEAR, over one year old, by individual .......... qa Wadis oc 0 0: Es) SER os wale Dec. 3 


BEARS, as above, by hunting party of three or 
DD ws Sabbass 60 isch seiuie cans ie fea SE Ma) karee seme St cue 2 « Me OBS. 3s Dec. 


{Bow and Arrow Season—Any sex, regard-) (only one deer 
less of size. (Requires Hunting License} for combined 
and Archery License, but no Antlerless | seasons) 
Sl eer mer Oct; 2. 428 Oct. 28 

ANTLERED DEER—Regular Season—Male 
with two or more points to one antler: 

DEER: q Provided, a male deer with an antler three q 

: or more inches long without points, {1 
measuring from the top of the skull as 
the deer is in life, shall be considered | . 
lemal, Wy STCRVICRId 6 oo 6 oki 5 casi «+ 0 Eee Dec. 3 ..05 Dec. 16 

ANTLERLESS DEER SEASON—(Requires 
Hunting License and Antlerless Deer Li- 
OES, TY IOIVIGMRE 65. os ace tc ccccdpos e Dec. 17 only 


we 











NO p ne SEASON—Hungarian Partridges, Hen Pheasants, Sharp-tailed Grcuse, Cub Bears, Elk, 
tters. 


FURBEARERS: 

SRUGES GG OMCEOUMND 66. G4eiided. StS tiikbe cess Unlimited .... No Close Season 

DEE EOC EE SP ON oe CUS ef ee Unlimited .... Nov. 24.. Jan. 15, 1961 
CU EES, o's; 0 6.00,0 6% 6 so tne nr besewead Unlimited .... Nov. 24.. Jan. 15, 1961 and 
DECOEPOCE (SEO CIGD. on toin.c des th acic ewes vdiliwececs Unlimited .... Feb. 11 .. Mar. 19, 1961 
Beavers (traps only) Statewide ......... .... voce Eats 7 .... Feb. 11 .. Mar. 19, 1961 








SPECIAL REGULATIONS 


TURKEYS—*A four-week season will be observed from October 29 to November 26 in the 
following counties: Cameron, Centre, Clearfield, Clinton, Elk, Forest, Jefferson, Lycoming, 
McKean, Potter, Sullivan, Tioga, Union, Warren—also in those parts of Bradford, Columbia, 
Luzerne, Montour, Northumberland, and Wyoming Counties north and west of the North 
Branch of the Susquehanna River. 


POSSESSION AND TRANSPORTATION LIMITS of legally-killed small game shall mean not 
more than the daily limit for the first day nor more than an accumulated total for each 
succeeding day of the open season for each species; but not in excess of the season limit, 
regardless of where held, stored or found in possession. 

DEER—Even though there are three separate seasons for taking deer, a hunter may not kill 
more than one deer during the three 1960 seasons, whether hunting individually or with 
a@ camp or hunting party. An Archery License is required during Bow and Arrow Season. 
issued only by County Treasurers at a fee of $2.15, and the Department of Revenue, 
Harrisburg, at a fee of $2.00. Antlerless Deer Licenses are issued ONLY by County 
Treasurers at a fee of $1.15, and valid only in the county for which issued. Farm _ oc- 
cupants may hunt for deer during the Archery Season, as well as the Antlerless Deer 
Season, without a license on lands resided upon, or those immediately adjacent with the 
written consent of the owner or lessee. Under the law, no 9 ee ype for an Antlerless 
Deer License shall be approved, or license issued, to a nonresident prior to November 17. 
or after December 16, 1960. 


BEAVERS—No trapping at Commission-posted dams. Nonresidents may not trap beavers. One 
person may set, tend or operate 10 traps only. Traps must not be set on the structure of 
any beaver dam or house, or within 25 feet of the waterline on the structure of either 
thereof. Tags must be kept above ice or waterline to facilitate identification without 
disturbing traps. Pelts must be tagged within 10 days after season, and may not be sold 
or otherwise disposed of until properly tagged. Present them to the Game Protector in 
District or County where trapped. 


TRAPPING—Traps for furbearers not to be placed, staked or set before 7:00 A. M. on the first 
day of open seasons. The season indicated for Trapping closes at 12:00 o'clock Noon on 
last day. Traps must be tagged with metal name tags. 


SNARES—The use of snares is prohibited in all counties except by special permit. 
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HELP PROTECT 
OUR WILDLIFE 


Know Your Game Protector 


NORTHWEST DIVISION 


Division Headquarters 
P. O. Box 31 Phone: IDlewood 2-5610 


Division Supervisor _.. Temple A. Reynolds 
Law Enforcement Assistant, 
William T. Campbell 
Land Management Assistant .. Earl E. Smith 
Conservation Information Assistant, 
Robert R. Parlaman 


District Game Protectors 
Name County 


BUTLER COUNTY 


Jerry J. Stager 
R. D. 1, Slippery Rock —..:. 
Jay D. Swigart 
350 New" Castle Rd., Butler _____. 2-6883 


CLARION COUNTY 
Leo J. Badger 
P. O. Box 229, Knox __. PYramid 7-1835 
Jack M. Lavery 
184 Grand Ave., Clarion . CApitol 6-9476 


CRAWFORD COUNTY 
Paul R. Miller 
3: 2. Linesville 
George W. Keppler 


P. O. Box 47, Meadville 
William E. Lee 
56 N. Dillon Drive, Titusville _. 3-1361 


ERIE COUNTY 


Ralph E. Flaugh 

17 Park Ave., Albion -........... 
Roger J. Wolz 

4940 Buffalo Rd., Erie ____.. 
Elmer D. Simpson 

63 South St., Union City — 


FOREST COUNTY 
Cecil E. Toombs 
P. O. Box 357, Tionesta, PLymouth 5-3305 
David C. Kirkland 
Marienville WaAverly 7-6758 


JEFFERSON COUNTY 
George W. Miller 


ige 
Robert F. Ellenberger 
508 Woodland Ave., Punxsutawney — 2305 


GAME NEWS 





Name County Phone 


LAWRENCE COUNTY 


ar, A. Hooper, Jr. 
R. D. 4, New Castle OLiver 4-3436 


MERCER COUNTY 
Arden D. Fichtner 
75 Harrison St., Greenville, JUniper 8-7641 
Arthur T. Biondi 
Apt. 6, Smith Bldg., Mercer —.___.. 718 


VENANGO COUNTY 
Clyde W. Decker 
27 Gilfillan St., Franklin, IDlewood 2-4833 
John R. Miller, Jr. 
112 Wyllis St., Oil City 


WARREN COUNTY 
Donald C. Parr 
R. D. 1, Box 188, Tidioute, 
IVanhoe 4-3311 
David R. Titus 


P. O. Box 641, Warren .. RAndolf 3-5865 


SOUTHWEST DIVISION 


Division Headquarters 


339 West Main Street, Ligonier 
Box “A” Phone: BEverly 8-9519 


Division Supervisor ______. George L. Norris 
Law Enforcement Assistant, 
Manville B. Wells 
Land Management Assistant, 
Gilbert L. Bowman 
Conservation Information Assistant, 
William J. Brion 


District Game Protectors 


ALLEGHENY COUNTY 
Samuel K. Weigel 
R. D. 3, Gibsonia Hilltop 3-5614 
George T. Szilvasi 
P. O. Box 65, McKees Rocks, 
FEderal 1-5238 


ARMSTRONG COUNTY 
Dean M. Crooks 
P. O. Box 493, Kittanning, LIberty 5-5371 
Richard F. Leonard 
P. O. Box 291, Rural Valley, 
Kittanning—SUnset 3-4821 


BEAVER COUNTY 


Harry E. Merz 
Terrace Ave., R. D. 1, Beaver, 
SPruce 5-8427 


CAMBRIA COUNTY 


Granville A. Miller 
908 Chestnut Ave., Barnesboro, 
William 8-8815 


NOVEMBER, 1960 


Name County Phone 


Louis D. Mostoller 
342 Teaberry Lane, Johnstown — 32-4224 


FAYETTE COUNTY 


Alex J. Ziros 
319 Georgia Ave., Connellsville, 


MArket 8-3194 
Michael Sarachman 
R. D. 1, Box 487, Uniontown, 
GEneva 8-0113 


GREENE COUNTY 
Leslie V. Haines 
110 East Wayne St., Waynesburg — 
Theodore Vesloski 
P. O. Box 172, Carmichaels, 
Rices Landing 4505 


INDIANA COUNTY 


1800 


John A. Badger 
1280 Maple St. Indiana _.. HOpkins 3-0301 
Anthony J. Za cosky 

Box 622, Indiana _____. HOpkins 5-8989 


SOMERSET COUNTY 


James Burns, Jr 





757 Lohr St, Central City _.___. 2-6837 
Edward W. Cox 
R. D. 5, cena a 6701 
Robert H. Muir 
P. O. Box 97, Meyersdale, 
MErcury 4-4521 


WASHINGTON COUNTY 


Raymond E. Doerzbacher 
Box 252, Hickory ———_________ 
William E. Cowden 
P. O. Box 408, Washington, 
Buffalo—Flreside 5-3780 


WESTMORELAND COUNTY 


~— L. Young 
R. D. 2, — 182, Murrysville, 


FAirview 7-2940 
Joseph M. Maholtz 
R. D. 1, Mt. Pleasant _.. KImball 7-2010 
George T. Church 
Box 202, Ligonier —...... BEverly 8-2400 


NORTHCENTRAL DIVISION 


Division Headquarters 


R. D. 1, Lock Haven 
P. O. Box 216, Avis 
Phone: Avis—PLaza 3-3404 


Division Supervisor -.... LeRoy Gleason 
Law Enforcement Assistant, 
Raymond H. Morningstar 
Land Management Assistant, 
James A. Osman 
Conservation Information Assistant, 
Vern A. Van Order 
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Name County Phone 


District Game Protectors 


UNASSIGNED (Works out of Division Office) 


John G. Martin 
311% Smith St., Jersey Shore, 
EXpress 8-2850 


CAMERON COUNTY 


Norman L. Erickson 
R. D. 2, Prospect Park, Emporium, 2-2131 


CENTRE COUNTY 


Michael Grabany 
R. D. 1, Box 573, Philipsburg, 


Dickens 2-3860 
Charles M. Laird 
R. D. 3, Bellefonte __. FLanders 9-2334 
Joseph L. Wiker 
Pine Grove Mills, 
State College—ADams 8-1109 
Lester F. Harshbarger 
P. O. Box 121, Millheim . Dickens 9-5334 


CLEARFIELD COUNTY 


Claude B. Kelsey 
P. O. Box 33, Troutville, 
Luthersburg—JUno 3-2808 
Theodore C. Carlson 
P. O. Box 354, Clearfield . POplar 5-3011 
John B. Hancock 
Box 395, Irvona, 
Coalport—ORchard 2-8418 


CLINTON COUNTY 
Charles F. Keiper 


1612 Erie Ave., Renovo — 765 
Ivan L. Dodd 
P. O. Box 246, Mill Hall 585 
ELK COUNTY 
Leo E. Milford 


P. O. Box 81, Portland Mills, 
Ridgway—PRospect 2-4859 
Fred H. Servey 
Box 103, St. Marys TErminal 4-2948 


LYCOMING COUNTY 


Michael Evancho 
117 Oak St., Jersey Shore, 
EXpress 8-2242 
Paul A. Ranck 


1207 Baldwin St., Williamsport __. 2-7604 
Levi R. Whippo 
Proctor Star Route, Williamsport, 


LOyalsock 5-3962 
Robert L. Sinsabaugh 
124N. 2nd St., Hughesville _ JUno 4-2155 


MCKEAN COUNTY 
Guy W. Waldman 
P. O. Box 441, Mt. Jewett _..._.____. 7181 
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Name County Phone 
John Putnam 
RD eee Smethport 660-R-11 


Cecil D. Hancock 
112 Francis Ave., Port Allegany .. 2-2524 


POTTER COUNTY 
H. Richard Curfman 
111% Northeast St., Coudersport __.. 890 
Max N. Ostrum 


R. BD. 3 Geletee. 51 6259-R-2 
William D. Neely 
Box 724, Austin MItchell 7-8808 


TIOGA COUNTY 


William D. Denton 

P. O. Box 12, Elkland 2605 
Duane J. Moore 

25 West Wellsboro St., Mansfield _._. 599 
Keith C. Hinman 

17 Bacon St., Wellsboro — 5142 


UNION COUNTY 


John S. Shuler 
P. O. Box 542, Lewisburg, JAckson 3-5451 


SOUTHCENTRAL DIVISION 


Division Headquarters 


327 Penn Street, Huntingdon 
Phone: Mitchell 3-1831 


Division Supervisor -_._....... James A. Brown 


Law Enforcement Assistant, 

Lester E. Sheaffer 
Land Management Assistant, 

George H. Burdick 


Conservation Information Assistant, 
Joseph S. Chick 


District Game Protectors 


ADAMS COUNTY 
John R. Spahr 
R. D. 2, Gardners, 
Mt. Holly Springs—HUnter 6-5232 
Paul H. Glenny 
P. O. Box 303, Gettysburg, 
EDgewood 4-3222 


BEDFORD COUNTY 
John S. Dittmar 








Loysburg 766-2711 
William H. Shaffer 
526 S. Richard St., Bedford 1293 
= J. Troutman 
. D. 1, Everett 4 
GAME NEWS 








Name County 


BLAIR COUNTY 
Russell W. Meyer 
Box 545, Frankstown Rd., 
R. D. 2, Altoona —_.. Windsor 4-1972 
Jack L. DeLong 
316 W. Main St., Roaring Spring -._.. 739 


CUMBERLAND COUNTY 
George D. Bretz 
334 Walnut St., shippers, 
KEllogg 2-6215 
Eugene F. Utech 


R. D. 1, Carte CHapel 9-2407 
FRANKLIN COUNTY 
Edward T. Clark 


1148 Scotland Ave., Chambersburg 


COlony 3-8328 
Edward W. Campbell 
Fort Loudon, St. Thomas—EMpire 9-3421 


FULTON COUNTY 


Carl E. Jarrett 
McConnellsburg asl HUdson 5-6881 
HUNTINGDON COUNTY 
Ross G. Metz 


Petersburg _.. Alexandria—NOrth 9-4626 
Richard D. Furry 
R. D. 3, Huntingdon ___. Mitchell 3-2166 
Lloyd B. Welch 
P. O. Box 36, Three Springs, 
Hickory 8-2511 


JUNIATA COUNTY 
Robert P. Shaffer 
North 4th St., Mifflintown —...... 419 


MIFFLIN COUNTY 
George B. Smith 
R. D. 1, Reedsville _.. NOrthfield 7-2418 


PERRY COUNTY 
James D. Moyle 
Blain JEfferson 6-3202 
Jacob I. Sitlinger 
362 N. 4th St., Newport _.. Newport 564 


SNYDER COUNTY 


Clarence F. Walker 
Beavertown, 
Beaver Springs—OLympia 8-6729 





NORTHEAST DIVISION 
Division Headquarters 


R. D. 4, Dallas 
P. O. Box 218 Phone: ORchard 5-1122 
Division Supervisor Carl C. Stainbrook 


Law Enforcement Assistant, 
William A. Hodge 


NOVEMBER, 1960 


Name County Phone 


Land Management Assistant, 
Duane E. Lettie 
Conservation Information Assistant, 
John C. Behel . 


BRADFORD COUNTY 


Richard W. Donahoe 

130 Canton St., Troy .. AXminster 7-3649 
Donald E. Watson 

ree o., eee 3741 
Frederick J. Wecker 

York House Inn, 301 York Ave., 

Temas ok ANdrews 5-5098 


CARBON COUNTY 


Mervin L. Warfield 
218 Fourth St., Weatherly, 
HArrison 7-8392 
A. Dean Rockwell 


201 Center St., Jim Thorpe, 
DAvis 5-2695 


COLUMBIA COUNTY 


Harold F. Harter 
680 E. 2nd St., Bloomsburg, 
STerling 4-4133 
Lewis H. Estep 


1237 W. Front St., Berwick, 
PLateau 2-7811 


LACKAWANNA COUNTY 
John L. Altmiller 
720 Winola Rd., Clarks Summit, 
JUniper 6-6071 
Stephen A. Kish 


1420 Grove St., Avoca, GLenwood 7-2753 


LUZERNE COUNTY 


Edward R. Gdosky 
Oak Drive, R. D. 4, Dallas, 


NEptune 9-9981 
Howard W. Bower 


169 Academy St., Wilkes-Barre 
VAlley 5-3865 
Robert W. Nolf 


131 N. Broad St., West Hazleton, 
GLadstone 5-4023 


MONROE COUNTY 


John Spencer 
Star Route, Mount Pocono 


TErminal 9-9284 
John H. Doebling 


108 Ridgeway St., East Stroudsburg, 
HAmilton 1-0632 


MONTOUR COUNTY 
George A. Dieffenderfer 
R. D. 2, Danville GEneral 7-2076 
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Name County Phone 


NORTHUMBERLAND COUNTY 
Clyde E. Laubach 


W. Center St., Elysburg _____. 672-2402 
PIKE COUNTY 
Albert J. Kriefski 
Tafton 3408 





Daniel S. McPeek, Jr. 
302 Delaware Dr., Matamoras - 


SULLIVAN COUNTY 


Robert K. Benscoter 
R. D. 1, Forksville EStella 4-3431 


SUSQUEHANNA COUNTY 
Donald G. Day 


R. D. 4, Susquehanna _.. TRinity 9-2722 
Casimir M. Stanis 


28 Chenango St., Montrose ___________. 723 


WAYNE COUNTY 


Frederick G. Weigelt 
R. D. 1, Honesdale, Pleasant Mount, 


. 6-6525 





732 
Thomas W. Meehan 
R. D. 1, Honesdale 1898 
WYOMING COUNTY 
“ens S. a 
2, Tunkhannock _.. TErrace 6-7391 
SOUTHEAST DIVISION 
Division Headquarters 
1009 N. 8th Street, nosing 
Phone: FRanklin 4 
Division Supervisor _____. me "a Stewart 
Law Enforcement Assistant, 
Richard W. Orr 


Land Management Assistant, 

Roy W. Trexler 
Conservation Information Assistant, 

Earl E. Geesaman 


BERKS COUNTY 
Michael J. Koromaus 
75 Primrose St., Hamburg, JOrdan 2-2064 
Joseph A. Leiendecker 
711 N. 11th St., Reading, 
FRanklin 2-1385 
BUCKS COUNTY 


Alfred L. Graver 
401 S. Main St., Quakertown, 


KEystone 6-7038 
Edward F. Bond 
42 West St., Doylestown, FIllmore 8-2044 


CHESTER COUNTY 


Edward J. Fasching 
138 E. Lancaster Ave., Downingtown 
ANdrews 9-1410 
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Name 


Peter J. Filkosky 
South Limestone Rd., Parkesburg, 
- ULster 7-3718 


DAUPHIN COUNTY 


Richard W. Ruths 
655 N. 2nd St., Lykens . GLendale 3-7746 
William C. Shaffer 
7831 Avondale Terrace, Harrisburg, 
kismet 5-2013 


DELAWARE COUNTY 


Richard C. Feaster 
214 Valley Green Dr., Chester, 
HUbbard 5-6965 


LANCASTER COUNTY 


John M. Haverstick 
741 College Ave., Lancaster, 


EXpress 7-5540 
Wallace E. Woodring 
40 Lime St., Ephrata _.. REpublic 3-2402 
John P. Eicholtz 
25 Miller St., Strasburg, OVerland Taal 


LEBANON COUNTY 


Perry A. Hilbert 
302 Quittapahilla Dr., Cleona, 
Lebanon, CRestview 3-6633 


LEHIGH COUNTY 


William A. Moyer 
2024 Pennsylvania St., Allentown, 
HEmlock 5-3996 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY 


William E. Shaver 
8 Moyer Rd., Harleysville, 


CLifford 6-8456 
Edward F. Sherlinski 
Box 74, North Wales __. OXbow 9-9767 


NORTHAMPTON COUNTY 


Richard W. Anderson 
P. O. Box 426, Easton, BLackburn 2-1611 


PHILADELPHIA COUNTY 


Edward F. Sherlinski 
Box 74, North Wales __. OXbow 9-9767 


SCHUYLKILL COUNTY 


Lowell E. Bittner 

Box 125, Tremont —... MYrtle 5-2272 
Billy A. Drasher 

P. O. Box 174, Orwigsburg, 


County Phone 





EMpire 6-2423 
YORK COUNTY 
William A. Griffie 
Box 416, Dover 2231 
Gerald D. Kirkpatrick 
531 S. Kershaw St., York _...... 4-78561 
Daniel H. Fackler 
R. D. 1, Windsor __.. Red Lion 2-8441 
GAME NEWS 





























PENNSYLVANIA GAME 
COMMISSION DIRECTORY 











M. J. GOLDEN Executive Director 

GLENN L. BOWERS Deputy Executive Director 

PAUL J. SAUER Comptroller 
Division of Administration 

ROBERT S. LICHTENBERGER Chief 





Division of Research 











HARVEY A. ROBERTS are Chief 
Division of Land Management 
C. C. FREEBURN ... Chief 
Division of Law Enforcement 
THOS. F. BELL Chief 
Division of Minerals 
JOHN B. SEDAM Chief 





Division of Propagation 
RALPH E. BRITT Chief 


FIELD DIVISIONS 


SOUTHEAST DIVISION—M. D. Stewart, Supervisor, 1009 N. Eighth St., Reading. 
Phone: FRanklin 4-2661 
Berks, Bucks, Chester, Dauphin, Delaware, Lancaster, Lebanon, Lehigh, Montgomery, 
Northampton, Philadelphia, Schuylkill, York. 
NORTHEAST Sa he oe TY C. Stainbrook, Supervisor, Box 218, Dallas. 
Phone: ORchard 5-1122 
Bradford, Carbon, Columbia, Lackawanna, Luzerne, Monroe, Montour, Northumber- 
land, Pike, Sullivan, Susquehanna, Wayne, Wyoming. 
NORTHCENTRAL DIVISION—LeRoy Gleason, Supervisor, Avis (R. D. 1, Lock Haven). 
Phone: PLaza 3-3404 
Cameron, Centre, Clearfield, Clinton, Elk, Lycoming, McKean, Potter, Tioga, Union. 
SOUTHCENTRAL DIVISION—James A. Brown, Supervisor, 327 Penn St., Huntingdon. 
Phone: Mltchel 3-1831 
Adams, Bedford, Blair, Cumberland, Franklin, Fulton, Huntingdon, Juniata, Mifflin, 
Perry, Snyder. 
NORTHWEST DIVISION—T. A. Reynolds, Supervisor, 422 13th St., Franklin. 
Phone: IDlewood 2-5610 
Butler, Clarion, Crawford, Erie, Forest, Jefferson, Lawrence, Mercer, Venango, Warren. 
SOUTHWEST DIVISION-G. L. Norris, Supervisor, 339 W. Main St., Ligonier. 
Phone: BEverly 8-9519 
Allegheny, — Beaver, Cambria, Fayette, Greene, Indiana, Somerset, Wash- 
ington, Westmorelan 





GAME FARMS 
EASTERN GAME FARM-Joseph L. Budd, Superintendent, R. D. 1, Schwenksville. Phone: 
ATlas 7-2351 


WESTERN GAME FARM-—Jack N. Anderson, Superintendent, R. D. 1, Cambridge Springs. 
Phone: 3707 


LOYALSOCK GAME FARM-—Charles Pfeiffer, Superintendent, R. D. 2, Montoursville. 
Phone: LOyalsock 5-2500 


STATE WILD TURKEY FARM-—Leon P. Keiser, Superintendent, Proctor Star Route, Wil- 
liamsport. Phone: LOyalsock 8-2252 


SOUTHWEST GAME FARM-—Clarence Wilkinson, Superintendent, Box 1 Distant. 
Phone: New Bethlehem—BRoadway 5-7640 


HOWARD NURSERY 
SUPERINTENDENT-—George Weller, R. D. 2, Howard. Phone: Bellefonte—ELgin 5-6171 























Every hunter, in fact, everybody who enjoys the outdoors 
is certain to appreciate Pennsylvania Game News. 12 
months of enjoyable, informative reading on hunting and 
wildlife. 


Send their names and addresses along with one dollar for each year's 
subscription ($2.50 for 3 years) to Game News, Game Commission, 
Harrisburg, Pa. We will forward an attractive gift card announcing 
your thoughtful gift of GAME NEWS. 


How Else can you give so much” for so little ** 


* 64 or more pages packed with 
dope and data, special features 
and regular departments. 


* Actually less than half the cost of 
one box of shot gun shells. 


GAME NEWS is always a GREAT GIFT 





